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Featured with Oscar J. Fox (right), American composer, in Carl Fischer's audition Skyroom 
at 165 West 57th St., N.Y., are Eric von der Goltz, (left), author and Vice President of Carl 


Fischer, Inc., and the tenor, Conrad Thibault (center) who is including Mr. Fox's song, “My Heart 


Is A Silent Violin” on his Concert Program. The three musicians are autographing this Car]! 
Fischer publication. 
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Already in its second edition . 


KEYS To Teaching Elementary School Music 
By Carl O. Thompson and Harriet Nordholm 


Teachers of grade school music are finding this new book to be a 
real help . . . that’s why it's in its second edition after less than 
six months. Examine KEYS on 15-day approval. 


$4.00 


See your local music Paul tt, Schumttt Wuséie Ca. 


dealer or write 
THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


directly to us. 
88 South Tenth St. © Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


























SUUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


announces the engagement of 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, eminent authority in 
Vocal and Choral Music, as DEAN 
and 


An Outstanding Faculty of Artist Teachers 


Applied Music Theory 





EXAS CHRISTIAN 
JTTVERSHT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, withlarger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent e 
quipment in the various 
fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 



































Paul van Katwijk, Piano 
Viola van Katwijk, Piano 

Ruth Rankin Rutherford, Piano 
Mrs. Harold H. Todd, Piano 
Ray Tadlock, Piano 


A. Eugene Ellsworth 
Hans T. David 
Norman L. Jacobs 
Jack F. Kilpatrick 
Luise D. Mueller 


Orville J. Borchers, Voice, Choir and Chorus’ Alfred Resch 

Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, Voice 

Bernhardt Tiede, Voice and Chapel Choir 

Ruth Norton Meade, Voice 

Dora Poteet Barclay, Organ and Piano 
Ensemble 

Dalbey Crites, Woodwinds 

Norman L. Jacobs, Brass 

Luise D. Mueller, Violincello and Ensemble 

Oakley H. Pittman, Woodwinds, Band and 
Orchestra 


Music Literature 


Dora Poteet Barclay 
Hans T. David 
Jack F. Kilpatrick 


Music Education 


Alfred Resch, Brass Norman L. Jacobs 
Lois Risley Flute Luise D. Mueller 
Walter Paul Romberg, Violin Carl M. Neumeyer 
Laura Twist, Harry Dorothy I. Smith 
Philip Williams, Violin : 


Offering 


An enlarged choral program; an pen workshoy 
ing in aul fiel< 
instruction; 
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professional train- 
ds of performance, musicology and composition; private 
pen to regular and special riper ts. Special aitention 


to teacher training in band, orchestra, and chorus. 


peereonngent begins iiiaatins 12, 1949 
For application blanks and further information, write t 
Carl M. Neumeyer, Assistant Dean 


School of Music, S. M. U. 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 
GLADYS M. GLENN, 

M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer term: Leo Po 
IOISKY, Ppl Iinist june wn; CLvangeiline 


7 
Lenman, teacher i singir 


Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 


Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 












































Jeanne Boylen. Let's Play lolanthe. The Gilbert & 
Sullivan favorite is another in Miss Boylen's successful 
series of operas and operettas arranged for children 
It follows “Let's Play Hansel and Gretel” and “Let's Play 
H.M.S. Pinafore” 1.00 

Irene Rodgers. Vacation Scenes. [he fourth in a series 
by Miss Rodgers, this set of pieces for the fourth grade 
supplements her first three books for Little Jacks and 
Jills. It is designed to help students in the use of the 
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TEACHING PIECES 


Francis E. Aulbach. Drifting Dreams. Grade |||. .35 
Johannes Brahms. Waltz. An easy version by Pietro 
Ballatore of the famous waltz in Ab. Grade III .30 
Hazel Hawkins Davidson. The Juggler. Grade |V 
50 

Alice Lucy Hale. Quiet Evening. A very easy piece 
with big notes. Grade II .30 
Frederic Hart. Summer Idyl. Like the composer's other 
pieces this has a definite modern slant in both harmony 
and melody. Grade IV .40 
Edwin L. Helms. Nocturne. Grade |!!! .30 
Song of the Spinners. Adapted from the old French 
folk song ‘Il etait un bergére”. Grade III 35 








John Jacob Niles. |! Wonder as | Wander. The famous 
Seog ne cc 1 far the firct tin nn ¢ ‘ 
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ment Grade || 
Virginia Obenchain. My New Red Scooter. Grade 


The Church Mouse. Grade |! 

P. Il. Tchaikovsky. Marche Slave. A 
ment by James Palmeri of the we 
composition. Grade IV 

Bobbs Travis. Little Skaters. G: 
Little Tarantella. Grade || 
The Little Race Horse. Grade 
Little Sailboats. Grade |! 








CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
LOS ANGELES 14: 700 West 7th Street 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 

Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 


Single copies 35 cents. 
Change of Address 


Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and new 
addresses. Allow at least a month for 


change to become operative. 
NEWS ITEMS 


Items of News should be accounts of 
events that have recently happened. The 
Manuscript must be in the Editor's office 
forty-five to sixty days in advance of 
issue in which same is published. News 


classified as advertising can not be used. 
ARTICLES 

Articles are welcomed from all contribu- 

tors. They should be well organized, and 

typed in Manuscript form. Each article 


must be accompanied by a brief life sketch, 


and photograph of the writer 
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TIME SPENT A WHETTIN AIN'T LOST 


EDITORIAL 


By 


SAMUEL L. FLUECHIGER, Ph. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 


ne midsummer afternoon | was sharpening 
some tools in the College Shop to help get rid of 
the weeds in a nearby portion of the campus too 
uneven to be mowed by power machinery. Presently 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds hap- 
pened along and with a chuckle remarked that his 
grandfather used to say that ‘the time spent a- 
whettin’ ain't lost.’ Into this home spun phrase is 
packed some of the chrystallized philosophy of the 
hard-working pioneer, who, with modest tools and 
almost no machinery, subdued forest and prairie to 
establish a home for himself and his family. 


I have many memories of long and wearisome 
sessions spent in turning the old-fashioned grindstone 
for my father as he sharpened the scythe. Since he 
was a native of Switzerland where the scythe was 
a most important implement for cutting both grass 
and grain on the steep mountainside, he naturally 
came by a skill and devotion to sharpening this tool 
that to the young lad seemed only a most arduous 
and never-ending task. Both sides of the long blade 
needed just so much grinding before a satisfactory 
edge could be attained. When finally the grindstone 
operation was completed and the scythe was being 
used in the field, a brief application of the whetstone 
at regular intervals helped restore the edge which 
was becoming dull because of the steady contact with 
numerous types of grasses and weeds. 


In the educational sphere the basic courses lead- 
ing to preparation for teaching may be likened to 
the sessions at the grindstone. The various levels of 
training involve years of sustained effort if they are 
to result in successful leadership in the classroom 
after graduation. The function of the whetstone may 
consist of many types of shorter intervals of study, 
from the systematic work in summer schools or special 
refresher courses in particular fields, to briefer per- 
iods spent at clinics or conferences lasting several 
days or as little as a few hours. It may be a concen- 
trated “down to earth” meeting where a recognized 
leader in the field presents an address or a demon- 
stration, or the intimate opportunity for fellowship 
and exchange of ideas while breaking bread together. 
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It is encouraging to note how many such oppor- 
tunities are available during the vacation months at 
music camps and in the summer schools of our col- 
leges and universities. During the school year the 
State Teachers’ Associations, In-and-about Clubs, 
regional clinics, state, divisional and national con- 
ferences, and others especially organized on a more 
restricted territorial or institutional basis afford nu- 
merous opportunities for applying the educational 
whetstone. A few years ago I attended a clinic in 
Chicago where I had a brief chat with a fellow teacher 
from a school in our general area. Two weeks later 
I saw him at a conference in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
It is needless to say that he represents the type of 
well-informed, enthusiastic music educator who is 
ever alert to present trends while maintaining the 
substantial values of the past. 


I often wish that I could impress our students 
with the importance of this professional point of view. 
All too often they are so involved in their many 
daily assignments, especially during their first years 
of teaching, that they fail to realize the benefits to 
be had from a day invested in a clinic or similar 
meeting. Another most important item is the wealth 
and variety of material in the professional magazines 
in our field. Without them it would be impossible to 
be aware of the new trends in music education. 


Occasionally a summer spent in travel or other 
non-academic activity may result in a fresh outlook 
for the new school year. For myself, the hours spent 
on the golf course, even though the score is in the 
“low 100s”, is a positive form of relaxation. Like- 
wise the weekly luncheon of the Rotary Club. Re- 
cently I have begun to peruse some of the Yearbooks 
of the Music Educators National Conference dating 
to the early ‘20s when I began teaching. It is hardly 
surprising to note that many of the problems of those 
days, like the proverbial ‘poor’, are still with us 
and will need the thoughtful efforts of all to find 
a solution. 


The new year will bring many opportunities to 
apply the time-tested philosophy of the pioneer. Will 
we be wise enough to realize that it is a good invest- 
ment to pause periodically to re-sharpen our tools? 
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A PERSUNAL INTERVIEW 


OT wo years ago while work- 


ing on a research project, I found 
myself in urgent need of informa- 
tion which only Arnold Schoen- 
berg could give me. I knew he re- 
sided in the area of nearby Los 
Angeles, but had no friend to in- 
troduce me. The Los Angeles direc- 
tory listed Arnold Schoenberg at 
a Brentwood address. Half hoping 
I could reach him and half dread- 
ing the embarrassment of self-in- 
troduction, I placed the call. 

A man answered and I asked, “‘Is 
it possible to speak to Mr. Schoen- 
berg?” 

“Yes ... yes, of course.” 

I waited, expecting to hear an- 
other voice. Then realizing that no 
one was being called to the phone, 
I squeaked, ‘““The composer?” 

“Yah ... who is calling?” 

I explained. Tentatively he asked, 
“You work on a newspaper? A 
Magazine?” 

“No,” I replied, “I write occa- 
sionally on musical subjects. | am 
a music teacher.” 

“Are you a good music teacher?” 

I mumbled something — heaven 
knows what! —and he chuckled. 
After some hesitation he asked, 
“What do you know about me?” 

“That you compose, that you 
are a strict teacher of harmony and 
composition . . . that you have the 
face of a Pierrot.” Oh! How did 
that last remark slip out? I was 
terrified! 

‘Who says I have such a face?” 

I'm sorry, Mr. Schoenberg. Max 
Graf, in ‘Legend of a Musical 
City’.”’ 

After a long silence, a sigh came 
over the line. Then, “Perhaps you 
will call me again in two weeks. 
I am very busy just now, but I 
think I will make a time for you 
to see my face!” 

During the next two weeks | 
studied everything available about 
Schoenberg, asking dozens of mu- 
sicians, ‘What do you think about 
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WITH ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


By KATHERINE HAYWARD 
1916 Glenhaven Dr., Montrose, California 


Katherine Hayward ts a teacher of Piano, 
and well-known as a writer. She has sup- 
plied this article as a courtesy to Dr. Leo 
Podolsky, world-renowned pianist 


the music of Schoenberg?” 

No answer was luke-warm. Ev- 
eryone felt very strongly. Appar- 
ently no one likes, admires or mild- 
ly enjoys his music nor is it ever 
merely disliked or tolerated. Reac- 
tion to my questions jumped from 
ecstatic cries to Bronx cheers, with 
no middle ground. One friend 
asked me to bring her a pebble 
from Schoenberg's garden. Another 
was contemptuous that I should be 
interested in ‘that madman and his 
crazy music.” 

I feared that a visit to the home 
of so controversial a figure would 
be very uncomfortable. It seemed 
he must be either saint or demon! 


In two weeks I talked with Mrs. 
Schoenberg, who said she would 
see me and answer my questions 
if he were not available. With 
nerves screaming like the trumpets 
in “Die Gluckliche Hand.” I drove 
hub-deep in September heat devils 
through twenty miles of continuous 
traffic to meet Mrs. Schoenberg 
and possibly her husband. Ap- 
proaching the estate, I mentally 
heard the chorus in the scene fol- 
lowing the trumpets. It seemed ex- 
actly to fit the plight of a weary 
research worker; “Must you once 
more endure what you have so 
often endured before? . . And 
still you search! And torment your- 
self! And know no rest, unfortun- 
ate one.” 

I stood by the great wrought iron 
gate, wondering why I did not get 
a job in a nice cool drug store! A 
small, trim woman standing in front 
of a wide flung door must have 
seen my hesitation, for she called, 
“Are you afraid of dogs?” A fat 
cocker puppy was dashing up to 


greet me and another peeped 
‘round a bush. 
“Not little baby dogs,” I an- 


swered. And so I met Mrs. Schoen- 


berg with a puppy lolling between 
us, begging for affection. 

We entered the large, cool house 
where many gift-wrapped packages 
created a holiday atmosphere. ‘“To- 
morrow is his birthday,” she said. 
“He is not very well, but a few 
people will be coming in. Most of 
these presents are from his pupils.’ 


“We used to have such parties,” 
she added wistfully, “but Mr. 
Schoenberg is no longer well. We 
do not have large parties anymore.” 

It is easy to remember every 
word Mrs. Schoenberg says, be- 
cause her voice is inexpressibly 
beautiful. Unlike American women, 
who often speak in a monotone, her 
voice swings in a large range with- 
out being sing-song. If one sings 
sol, re, re, do and then pronounces 
“Mr. Schoenberg” on these tones, 
one can get some idea of the charm 
of her Viennese lilt. 


Her short blond hair is uncurled 
and she must wear glasses. I do 
not believe style or clothes enter 
her mind except to wear something 
clean and comfortable, yet this 
young wife is not overshadowed 
by her famous husband, but has 
great individuality and unpreten- 
tious charm. 

She was a choral conductor and 
stage director in Vienna, where 
her brother introduced her to his 
teacher, Schoenberg, at a concert. 
They were married in 1924, in 
Vienna and came to America in 
1933. 

She is a very hard working 
mother, the three children being 
still at home. The one daughter, 
Nuria, was born in Spain. She was 
graduated in June from University 
High School and is now about to 
begin medical studies. The two 
boys, Ronnie,and Larry, attend 
parochial school. Ronnie plays ten- 
nis quite well and Mrs. Schoen- 
berg spends a great deal of time 
driving him to meets and tourna- 
ments. Larry, eight years old, is 
beginning to play tennis, also. Both 
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boys are native Californians. They 
strikingly resemble their father in 
appearance. 


On the day of my first visit, after 
Mrs. Schoenberg and I had been 
talking for some time, I became 
conscious of someone waiting for 
a lull in our conversation. 


Rosy, tanned and unwrinkled, his 
face seemed characteristic of a mis- 
chievous child or—equally—of a 
very wise old man. Strangely, it 
suggested both Puck and Merlin. | 
was first entranced with his lop- 
sided smile, then amazed that his 
head — bald except for a ‘Saint 
Joseph fringe’’—should be so beau- 
tiful. Then I saw that his ears were 
somewhat rfointed-—like a gnome’s 
or a brownie’s. 


Of course! This was the “face 
of a Pierrot!” 

Pierrot, Puck, Merlin, brownie, 
gnome—all these are clumsy words 
written in a feeble effort to convey 
the enormous emotional impact one 
feels upon first meeting Schoen- 
berg. When enormous vitality and 
a penetrating mind plus the mag- 
netism of genius all are clothed in 
an elderly, frail body, the effect is 
bound to be other-worldly. 

Before he spoke, I sensed the 
power of Schoenberg. It was there 
—a presence benevolent, serene, 
ancient and compelling. No words 
were necessary to cause this effect. 

Turned on, warming up but not 
yet “playing” a radio set emits a 
soft insistent hum. To this day, 
when I hear that hum, I remember 
the feeling I had, waiting to hear 
his voice for the first time. But be- 
fore I heard his voice | felt a strong 
conviction that had this man never 
written a note, he would neverthe- 
less have keen a_ world-shaking 
figure. 

Later, | learned that his mind 
is indescribably complex, yet he 
can view gigantic problems in a 
way that reduces them to simpli- 
city. 

Schoenberg turned the conver- 
sation to writers, telling a story 
about Max Graf. Graf had written 
early in Schoenberg's career, “One 
should remember his name.” This 
much of the story, I knew from 
Graf's own book. The sequel I 
heard from Schoenberg was, “The 
next time we met, he called me 


Schonfeld!”’ 
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I asked if he had himself written 
anything except the “Harmonie- 
lehre’’ and he said he was then 
working on an article about 
Brahms. 


One time I wondered why it so 
often happens that newspapers and 
magazine accounts of interviews 
and events are often apparently 
willfully twisted and distorted. 

His reply was thoughtfully given 
—“The hardest thing for a human 
being to do—and especially a writ- 
er—is to tell the truth. It is so very 
difficult not to add something to 
make the story more colorful, or to 
subtract something so as to make 
the subject of an interview appear 
ridiculous and the writer therefore 
brilliant by comparison. 


“Because it is so hard to tell the 
truth, people tell lies.” 


When I had expressed anger that 
a certain writer wrote very inac- 
curately about him, Schoenberg 
said very compassionately, “He was 
a failure as a musician. He played 
the violin a little. He could not be- 
come a great musician because 
truth was not in him. He writes, 
but—poor man!—he cannot say the 
truth.” 


One doubts whether he reads 
anything written about him. In fact, 
he reads very little. “I would rather 
think for five hours than read for 
five hours,” he once remarked. 

When he does read, it is often 
Balzac. However, it is quite evident 
that he has in the past read enor- 
mously and that he remembers 
what he has read. Once when | 
thought I was quoting Liszt, he 
said, “If Liszt said that, he was 
quoting Schiller!’ He was right! 

Conversations with Schoenberg 
are apt to touch on many subjects 
in an hour. He has strong opinions, 
but is open for discussion. He loves 
to be challenged and to argue. Per- 
haps this is true of any person with 
an active mind, but since most of 
his associates are in considerable 
awe, he probably cherishes a de- 
bate the more because it is seldom 
offered. 

He enjoys the visits of Artur 
Schnabel very” much, but when 
asked about friendships with other 
concert artists, he said, ‘““What have 
they got to say to a composer, and 
what has a composer to say to 


them? Schnabel is different. He 



























ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


writes music.” 

Schoenberg is serious 
when discussing music. No matter 
what else has been said, no musi- 
cologist worthy of the name doubts 
his sincerity or integrity. 

Contemporaries of his 
have painted him as a violently 
emotional young man who loved to 
shock his fellow frequenters of the 
Viennese coffee shops with such 
statements as: The C Major triad 
is an effect which can only be 
applied rarely, and then after most 
careful preparation. What they did 
Not record was that such asser- 
tions were intended to start a lively 
discussion! Asked about this state- 


always 


youth 


ment, Schoenberg shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘I probably 
said it. I loved to make ‘wise- 
cracks.” 

He relieves the tension of his 
pupils with “wisecracks”. His pu- 


pils are required to do the most de- 
manding exercises in_ traditional 
harmony and the most meticulous 
analyses of classic masterworks. He 
is relentlessly critical. It would be 
wrong to say cruelly critical—al- 
ways they feel his brooding tender- 
ness. That flaming young emotion 
that sometimes shocked his Vien- 
nese companions has never burned 
out, but is translated into warmth 
and light. 

“Very few are talented in com- 
position,” he says. Nevertheless, he 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 


perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will ‘better your per- 


formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
Send for FREE folder. 
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CARL FISCHER PUBLISHES 
BOOK BY BRUCE JONES 


The materials of this work have 
come from three sources: (1) ex- 
tensive reading of books and per- 
iodicals; (2) study with ieaders in 
the field; and (3) work in the 
practical laboratory, where much 
trial and error with the pupils in 
actual learning situations has test- 
ed, proved, and improved proce- 
dures. Utilizing these sources has 
resulted in the retention of usable 
material and methods, and in the 
elimination of wasteful, impractical 
procedures. 


The material contained herein 
falls into four general divisions: 
organizing the program, providing 
and administering the physical 
plant and equipment, establishing 
favorable teacher - pupil relations, 
and directing the activities of the 
program. 


Since instrumental music is one 
of the most recent subjects to be 
offered in our schools and is at 
present in the process of being ab- 
sorbed into the curriculum, the 
teacher often faces the problem of 
creating interest in the subject on 
the part of the pupil, parent, and, 
very often, the administration it- 
self. With the interest created 
comes the important task of select- 
ing the pupils and scheduling the 
classes. Both of these problems will 
always arise, and for both there 
are several methods of approach 
and solution. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
(GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 








CLASS PIANO TAUGHT IN 
DALLAS SCHOOLS 


Every child has the opportunity 
to take piano lessons in Dallas. The 
Dallas Independent Public School 
system has developed a program 
whereby pupils in thirty-one of the 
city’s Elementary schools may re- 
ceive piano instruction. 

Group teaching is a natural way 
to teach children. Class study of 
piano develops personality through 
a sense of accomplishment which 
gives the child prestige in his own 
social group and makes him a more 
valuable member of the school. 

Cost of piano instruction to the 
parent is $3.20 per month, in ad- 
vance, for eight half hour lessons. 
This low tuition enables many par- 
ents to obtain piano lessons for 
their children from highly trained 
and well qualified teachers. 

Piano classes are superimposed 
on Music, Physical Education, 
Writing, Play and Auditorium per- 
iods. The instruction in piano 
classes is planned with a definite 
course of study, employing stan- 
dard materials, and following ap- 
proved psychological methods. 
Piano group playing is preparatory 
for instrumental work in the upper 
Elementary as well as High School 
Orchestra and Band. 

Marjorie Keller is Director of 
Instrumental Music Education in 
the Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict. Working with her are the 
following piano teachers; Virginia 
France, Gladys Giles, Ida Hart- 
mann, Elta Higgins, Mary Pearl 
Kahle, June Mays, Lucy Leigh 
Morrison, Bara Niblo, Helen Pat- 
terson, Lois Rea, Eugenia Robin- 
son, Amy Whitaker, Mary K. 
Wise, and Juliana Haines. 

Any teacher who is interested in 
Class Piano and who would like 
to know something of our pro- 
cedures and school schedule may 
write to Eugenia Robinson, 5210 
Reiger, Dallas 14, Texas or Mar- 
jorie Keller, Dallas Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas. 
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MATERIALISM IN 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


By DR. S. A. LIBERSON 


In the last 50 years the history 
of music as a science per se shows 
great and specific development. 
Instead of being a collection of 
names, dates and biographies it 
gradually began to link music to all 
other arts in conjunction with the 
prevailing currents in the cultural 
life of a given period or epoch. 
Thus history of music ceased to be 
an isolated island in the vast and 
still partly unexplored space occu- 
pied by the studies of various cul- 
tures and civilizations, and became 
integrated in the cosmic history of 
mankind as an inseparable member 
of the family of spiritual factors 
reflecting the destiny of humanity. 

It took a long time to realize that 
of all arts documenting the course 
of the world’s history, music is the 
only one capable to express the 
mystic depths of cosmic emotions 
not translatable into the language 
of stone, marble, painting or words, 
because they are beyond human 
comprehension and rational inter- 
pretation. A careful study of Pales- 
trina’s Masses gives us a better and 
deeper insight into the essence of 
Catholicism than the equally labor- 
ious analysis of Thomas Aquinas’ 
‘Summa Theologiae’. The poly- 
phony of the Fugue embodies the 
antithesis between the Greco- 
Roman and the Judaeo - Christian 
cultures. 


What the historians used to over- 
look is the fact that music is and 
always was a powerful indicator 
and forecaster of changes taking 
place in the collective soul of a na- 
tion or even humanity as a whole. 
If our statesmen were able to under- 
stand and analyze the symbols hid- 
den in these tonal revelations they 
could have discovered nearly a cen- 
tury ago the part which Germany 
played in the world’s history since 
1914. For Wagner's “Ring des 
Nibelungen” contains all the dor- 
mant currents in the German soul 
which were exposed in the tragic 
events of the two last wars. The 
national catastrophe in France of 
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1940 is forecast in Debussy's music 
with its hopeless pessimism and 
fatal defeatism. Handel glorifies the 
Victorian era in Britain a whole 
century before its actual advent. 
And Stravinsky's ‘Sacre du prin- 
temps , written in 1913, gives us 
a better and more complete picture 
of Russian maximalism than all the 
books written by the exponents of 
bolshevism. 


It is an open question whether 
we could prevent or change the 
course of history even if we under- 
stood the language of the tonal 
symbols. But it is also a tragic truth 
that all major events in the human 
destiny find us hopelessly unpre- 
pared and confused because we can 
not feel the warnings sent to us 
through the channels of music. And 
again it is partly the fault of the 
historians who are so deeply in- 
volved in the studies of a single 
epoch or period that they can not 
see the woods for the trees. Yet 
5000 years of recorded history 
should enable us to establish and 
describe a comparative morphology 
of history, a science as vital and 
necessary as the physiology and 
pathology of the human organism. 
A comparative study of various 
cultures and civilizations would dis- 
close a striking parallelism and 
duplication of the inevitable phases 
of development. It would show that 
every culture being the spiritual 
organism of a nation or any num- 
ber of nations is subject to the same 
laws of growth as every animal or 
vegetal organism, that it goes 
through the stages of childhood, 
adolescence, maturity, old age, sen- 
ility and death, and that similar 
stages in all cultures of all times 
are marked by identical character- 
istic features, common to all cul- 
tures regardless of their geographi- 
cal, racial or historical background. 

Finally a morphology of history 
would establish the inevitability of 
certain events, and the futility of 
preventing their advent. The com- 
parative analysis of the last stages 
of development in all cultures would 



















An outstanding composer, Dr. Lieberson 
has contributed to the finer musical litera 
ture in both large and small forms. Grad 
uated from the Master School for Com 
position, in. Berlin, Dr. Lieberson was 
awarded the Mendelssohn Prize for a con 
certo for violin and orchestra. I he follou 
ing year he was appointed professor of 
theory and composition at the Stern Con 
servatory in Berlin 

Among «important orchestral mp 
trons may be mentioned his Suite In a 
Winter Garden,’ which received the Holly 
wood Bow! Prize, and wa pr duced for 
the first time at the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra Concerts on March 14 and 15 
1935, under Frederick Stock, and later 
played in New York, Boston and Cincin 
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demonstrate the not too well known 
fact that toward the end of their 
existence they cease to be cultures 
and become civilizations. And, 
though it is customary to confuse 
the two terms, there is a tremen- 
dous difference between them. A 
culture is the treasury of the inner- 
most spiritual aspirations of the hu- 
man soul. A civilization, being the 
final phase of a culture, is the per- 
iod of spiritually non - productive 
pragmatic and materialistic think- 
ing. It is soulless and emotionless. 
It is rational and technical. It is 
amoral and irreligious. It is mechan- 
istic and utilitarian. And it signi- 
fies the approaching end of all 
spiritual values acquired during the 
long period of a culture. 
Surerficially civilization is being 
identified with progress. But in 
reality it is a regress, the same 


(Continued on page 16 








THE STATUS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHURAL MUSIC IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 


| HE purpose of the study was 


to ascertain the status of choral 
music in the senior high schools of 
Texas, the scope of the choral pro- 
gram with regard to types of choral 
organizations and number of per- 
sonnel, the musical background of 
the chorus members and teachers, 
the outstanding weaknesses of the 
choral program, and the outstand- 
ing problems in future development. 

To procure necessary data for 
the study, the questionnaire method 
was used. A preliminary question- 
naire was first formulated and sent 
to six prominent choral directors 
in the state for revision and further 
suggestions. When these were re- 
turned, a final questionnaire was 
compiled, and a total of five hun- 
dred questionnaires were sent to 
public senior high school choral 
directors. 

Realizing that the smaller schools 
would be less likely to have a 
choral program, questionnaires 
were sent to schools in order of 
largest enrollment. However, some 







































































KENNETH W. BAUMGARDNER 


Pampa, Texas 


Education: Bachelor of 
Maryland College; Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Balttmore, Maryland; graduate 
work, University of Texas 

Professional experience: Taylor High 
School and private voice, Taylor, Texas, 
1946-48; Pampa Semor High School, dt 
rector of choruses and music supervisor. 

Author note: The information in_ the 
following article is taken from the writer's 
Master’s theses which was completed sum- 
merc 1948 under the supervision of Dr 
Archie N. Jones at the University of Texas 
in the Music Education Department. Since 
the number of the choral directors who 
completed the questionnaire and who re- 
quested a copy of the results of: “‘The 
Status of Senior High School Choral Music 
in the State of Texas,’ ts so large that it 
ts impossible to answer each individually, 
the writer ts using this means replying to 
those interested in the report on the study. 
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high schools with an enrollment as 
low as 65 were included. 

Of the 500 questionnaires mailed, 
there were 256, or 51.2 per cent re- 
turned. In some cases, information 
was either incomplete or ambigious; 
so on each problem only that in- 
formation which was complete for 
that particular problem was used. 
Therefore a different total was 
used as a basis for determining the 
statistics for each problem. 

For the sake of convenience and 
for purposes of tabulation, schools 
were divided into three groups ac- 
cording to individual school enroll- 
ment. The groups were formed as 
follows: 


No. of 

Enrollment Group Returns 
0-250 Ill 148 
251-750 Il 79 
751- | 29 


Some of the more conclusive data 
of the study were: 

One hundred sixty-two, or 63.28 
per cent of the schools, had choral 
programs. 

Ninety-seven per cent of Group 
I schools had a choral program; 
84 per cent of Group II schools, 
and 46 per cent of Group III 
schools. 

A cappella choruses were found 
in 19 per cent of the schools. The 
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percentages found in Groups I, II, 
and III schools were 46, 19, and 7 
respectively. 

Mixed choruses were found in 
55 per cent of the schools. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, and 
III schools were 75, 56, and 44 
respectively. 

Girls’ choruses were found in 63 
per cent of the schools. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, and 
III schools were 75, 58, and 61. 

Boys’ choruses were found in 17 
per cent of the schools. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, and 
III schools were 46, 14, and 7. 

Only five per cent of the schools 
had all four types of choruses, a 
cappella, mixed, girls, and boys’. 
The percentages found in Groups I, 
II, and III schools were 21, 3, and 0. 

Nine per cent of the schools had 
three types of choruses. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, 
and III schools were 25, 6, and 5. 

Nineteen per cent of the schools 
had only two types of choruses. 
The percentages found in Groups 
I, Il, and III schools were 29, 25 
and 7. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the 
schools had only one type of chorus. 
The percentages found in Groups 
I, Il, and III schools were 25, 66 
and 88. 

Fifty-two was the median num- 
ber of members in a _ cappella 
choruses. The median numbers 
found in Groups I, II, and III 
schools were 61, 46, and 60. 

Forty-eight was the median num- 
ber in the mixed choruses. The 
median numbers found in Groups 
I, II, and III schools were 66, 43. 
and 41. 

Thirty-one was the median num- 
ber of members in girls’ choruses. 
The median’ numbers found in 
Groups I, II, and III schools were 
53, 31, and 25. 

Twenty was the median number 
of members in boys’ choruses. The 
median numbers found in Groups 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The annual May Festival given 
for the fifty-sixth consecutive sea- 
son by the University Musical 
Society of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, took place in Hill 
Auditorium May 5-8. As usual, the 
event was a tremendous success. 
It attracted not only students and 
local music-lovers, but also distin- 
guished music patrons from far and 
wide, from New York to California, 
and many from the South and from 
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Arbor; and the Brahms “Requiem” 
balances the modern works with 
the past. The Youth Chorus con- 
tributed a lieder cycle of art songs 
translated from the German by 
Marguerite Hood and orchestrated 
by Dorothy James. 

Three concerti were heard — 
Beethoven's No. 3 for piano, given 
its first Ann Arbor performance; 
likewise the old classic, the Wie- 
niawski D Minor for Violin, which 


Canada. 


Among the high spots in the six- 
concert affair were included four 
choral works—‘‘Gloria in Excelsis” 
by Llywelyn Gomer was given its 
world premiere. Villa - Lobos’ 
“Chorus No. 10—Rasga o coracao”’ 
was heard for the first time in Ann 











Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

“eonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 
Robert Wayne Bedford, B.S., M.S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


3aylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
3rownwood, Texas 

Mae Branom, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall. Texas 

Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 








East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 




























Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

ct. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M., Ph.D., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

3an Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar College 

Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Den‘on, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 








has not been previously heard in 
Ann Arbor; and the Dvorak B 
Minor for Violoncello. 

Three symphonies were pro- 
grammed: Mozart's G Minor; the 
Tschaikowsky F Minor; and the 
Hindemith “Mathis der Maler.” 

Conductors included Eugene Or- 


mandy in three concerts; Thor 
Johnson, formerly conductor of the 
University Musical Society (now 
permanent conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra) as guest conduc- 
tor in two concerts, including the 
choral offerings; and Alexander 
Hilsberg, who conducted the major 
portion of one concert, with Mar- 
guerite Hood, leading the Festival 
Youth Chorus. 

The Festival opened Thursday 
night with an all-Wagner program, 
featuring Set Svanholm, tenor, with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. This was 
Mr. Svanholm's first appearance 
in Ann Arbor with orchestra, al- 
though he had been previously 
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| Our Lady of the Lake College 
| San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Frances Newman, acting 
Department of Music 


Trinity University Texas Luthern College 
San Antonio, Texas Seguin, Texas 

Albert Herff-Beze, Acting Chairman] Gertrude E. Stein, B.M., 
Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Coilege 
Huntsville, Texas —) as. Ed. D 
C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. oe 4 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Texas Technological C 
Southern College of Fine Arts Lubbock, Texas 
Houston, Texas Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M 
Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M.,| Chairman, Department of 
Mus. D., President 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Southern Methodist University Fort Worth, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Donald W. Bellah, M.M 
Orville J. Borchers, B.M., Ph.D. 


Dean, School of Music University of Texas 


’ Austin, Texas 
Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music University _of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 


Southwestern University Bruce Spenser King, B.S. 


Georgetown, Texas ee 
Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A, P y 
Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts | Wayland College 
Plainview, Texas 
Stephen F. Austin State College Guy Wood, B. M., B. A., 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music Canyon, Texas 
Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Christian University Fort Worth, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Director, School of Music 
Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Howard R. Dill, M.M. 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
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Chairman, Department of Music. 


Texas State College for Women 


Director, Department of Music 
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Arlington Stat llege« 

Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Iror I 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Chairman, Department of Music 
West Texas State College 


Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Theological Seminary 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 


John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A 


Chairman, Department of Music 
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head |C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M 
| Chairman, School of M 
| Hockaday Junior College 
| Dallas, Texas 
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| Director, Department of Musi 





Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 
oes Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Sister Mary Bernard, B.M 
Director, Department of 


M. A. San Angélo Junior College 

3an Angelo, Texas 

W. L. Ardis, M.M 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Temple Junior College 
Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A 
Chairman, Department of Musi 
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Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M 
Chairman, Department of Music 
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HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ABILENE, TEXAS 


Successful achievement in the 
classroom and in public appear- 
ances is the goal of instruction at 
the Hardin- Simmons University 
School of Music, one of the first 
schools in Texas to be admitted to 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music. The faculty is directed 
by Dean E. Edwin Young, assisted 
by 13 full time instructors and six 
tutors for the seven departments. 


Hardin-Simmons is famous for 
its Cowboy band and to a lesser 
degree its Cowgirl band. The a 
cappella choir, as directed by Euell 
Porter, also has been attracting 
considerable attention in the South- 
west. Although only two years old, 
it has already sung before the 
Southern Baptist convention, the 
Texas general convention, a state 
meeting of the Baptist Training 
Union and has just been forced to 
reject an invitation to the New 
Mexico state convention. 


Two bands, two choirs, an orches- 
tra, sma!l ensembles, and scores of 
soloists comprise the organizational 
activities of the Hardin - Simmons 
school of music. The second choir 
is known as the chapel singers. Its 
members sing for chapel exercises, 














for the oratorio during the winter 
the spring. Although there is some 
duplication in membership between 
the choirs the personnel is distinc- 
tively independent of each other. 

Principally the school is quar- 
tered in Caldwell Hall with addi- 
tional practice rooms elsewhere. A 
complete curriculum is offered to 
students. Majors are given in voice, 
organ, piano, music education, 
theory, and for all instruments. A 
master of music has been granted 
for the past two years. 

Two schools during the summer 
provide individual benefits to 
special, as well as regular, students. 
They are the annual music recrea- 
tion camp for band members and 
directors and the Williamson Choir 
college for vocalists and choir di- 
rectors. The band school was con- 
ducted in August under the direc- 
tion of band director Marion B. 
McClure, with a faculty of nine 
members headed by Milburn Carey 
of Phillips University, Enid, Okla- 
homa. The choir college has been 
under the direction of Dr. Finley 
Williamson, head of the Westmin- 
ster choir college. 

Hardin-Simmons is a member of 
the National Association of Schools 
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months, and for the opera during 
of Music and is accredited by that 
organization. The requirements for 
entrance and for graduation are in 
harmony with that association. 

The courses of study are de- 
signed with a three-fold purpose: 
to prepare the few with exceptional 
gifts for artistic careers, to fit a 
larger number for the teaching pro- 
fession, and to enable a still greater 
number to add the cultural know!l- 
edge of the fine arts to their aca- 
demic equipment. 

A musical organization, Beta Mu 
Kappa, provides the students with 
cultural and social activity. 

Members of the faculty as head- 
ed by Dean Edwin Young are: 
Frances Merle Cooper, Voice; Prof. 
Talmadge Dean, organ and theory; 
Evelyn Edmonds, piano; Patricia 
Fisher. theory and piano; Prof. 
Marion B. McClure, band; Prof. 
Thurman Morrison, piano and mu- 
sic literature; Prof. Porter, voice 
and church music; Prof. Herbert 


Preston, violin and theory; Prof. J. 
Dale Schoonover, instrumental mu- 
sic: Nina Laura Smith, theory; Prof. 
Macon Summerlin, theory and com- 
position; and Prof. Frederick Too- 
ley, voice. 





Pictured above are the students who took part in the annual summer band school sponsored by 
Hardin-Simmons University in 1948. The band school was conducted under the direction of 


band director Marion B. McClure. 
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Organized originally as a con- 
servatory of fine arts, San Marcos 
Academy, San Marcos, is today 
one of the few boarding schools in 
the Southwest which features com- 
plete training in the fine arts in 
addition to its regular academic 
work, 

Because of its growing reputa- 
tion in this field, the Academy last 
year enrolled 50 per cent of its en- 
tire student body for some type of 
fine arts training, either piano, vio- 
lin, voice, art, speech or band 
work. 

Academy President Robert B. 
Reed pointed out recently that 
many of the more progressive type 
schools (both public and private) 
have tended to neglect this impor- 
tant cultural phase of education. 
“We realize that many of our 
young people will never be con- 
cert artists,’ he asserted, “but 
through the study of music and 
art and speech they develop a real 
appreciation for these things; there- 
by enriching their own lives.” 

Students in the Academy, who 
range from the first grade through 
high school, schedule their fine arts 
work along with regular academic 
subjects and adequate time is set 
aside each day for private instruc- 


ARTS DEPARTMENT 
MARCUS ACADEMY 


tion and supervised practice hours. 
High school students who satisfac- 
torily complete a required amount 
of work are given regular credit 
to count toward the high school 
diploma. 

The head o: the fine arts depart- 
ment for the coming year is Mr. 
Byron Piwetz, who has previously 
directed first division concert bands 
at Karnes City, Grandfalls, Cald- 
well and Nederland, Texas. In ad- 
dition to his duties as department 
head, Piwetz will direct the Acad- 
emys military band which drills 
with the school’s senior cadet bat- 
talion. 

Another outstanding member of 
this year's faculty will be Mrs. EI- 
dred McKinnon, who has studied 
in the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York, in the Bush Conserva- 
tory at Chicago, in the Chicago 
American Conservatory, and pri- 
vate lessons with both Fraemcke 
and Eisenberg in New York. She 
will teach advanced piano and vio- 
lin. 

The Academy is open to both 
boys and girls from the first grade 
through high school. All boys are 
enrolled in the school’s military 
program which holds the highest 
rating given by the U. S. Army. 
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heard in recital. He was enthusias- 
tically received in the two groups 
of numbers which he sang, viz., 
“Gralserzahlung” from ‘Lohen- 
grin,” the Rome Narrative from 
“Tannhauser,’ Siegmund’s Mono- 
logue and ‘“Wintersturme’” from 
“Die Walkure” and the Forging 
Song from “Siegfried.” Mr. Or- 
mandy opened the program with 
the Prelude to “Parsifal;"’ and fol- 
lowing Mr. Svanholm’s first group, 
played Alberich’s Invocation and 
Entrance of the Gods from “Das 
Rheingold; and Siegfried’s Fu- 
neral Music from ‘‘Gotterdamme- 
rung; closing the program with 
three excerpts from “Die Meister- 
singer.” The occasion was a glor- 
ious opening night performance, 
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with Mr. Svanholm taking many 
bows and numerous encores. 

At the Second concert Friday 
evening, Thor Johnson, the Choral 
Union of three hundred voices, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra were 
heard in the Brahms “Requiem,” 
supported by two distinguished 
soloists—Shirley Russell, of current 
Covent Garden-Opera fame, who 
returned to America particularly 
for her Ann Arbor appearance; and 
Martial Singher, French tenor of 
the Metropolitan, both of whom 
were new to Ann Arbor audiences. 
The chorus as well as the soloists 
received enthusiastic commenda- 
tions from the public. In the sec- 
ond half Benno Moiseiwitsch, pian- 
ist, made his first Ann Arbor ap- 
pearance playing the Beethoven 
Concerto No. 3. He made a tre- 
mendous impression upon the capa- 
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city throng who were in attend- 
ance. 

Saturday afternoon Mr. Hilsberg 
and the orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with Smetana’s Overture to 
“The Bartered Bride.” Then fol- 
lowed the Lieder Cycle, orchestrat- 
ed by Dorothy James, and sung by 
nearly four hundred beaming young 
people from the Ann Arbor public 
schools, under the baton of Mar- 
guerite Hood. The injection of this 
youthful group each year con- 
tributes a fresh sparkle to the Fes- 
tival program as a whole. In the 
second half of the program Erica 
Morini was heard for the first time 
with orchestra in Ann Arbor, al- 
though she had previously been 
heard in recital—presenting Wie- 
niawski's Violin Concerto, with 
tremendous success. The vocifer- 
ous applause brought her back to 
the stage for many recalls. 

Saturday night Eugene Ormandy 
took the podium, sharing the spot- 
light with Gladys Swarthout; and 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
they gave a program which will 
remain memorable. Schonberg's 
Theme ond Variations was heard 
as the opening number. Then the 
great mezzo-soprano sang two 
Handel's arias, “Ah, Spietato” from 
“Amadigi’ and “Art thou troubled” 
from “Rodelinda; followed by 
“Per lui che adoro” from “L'Itali- 
ana in Algeri’ by Rossini. Her 
voice was more glorious than ever, 
and her charming personality re- 
minded many in the audience of 
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New FILLMORE Releases 
Attention: TEACHERS OF YOUNG SCHOOL BANDS 


Here it is: 


TRANSITION BAND BOOK No. 2 
By LEON V. METCALF 


The Fillmore Transition Band Book No. 2 
is a first repertory band book contain 
ing thirty very easy tunes. Many of 
the compositions are works of real 
merit. The harmonies are interesting 
and satisfying to the student and 
teacher. Be one of the first to examine 
and use this elementary collection. 





Send for a free Cornet part. 


BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 40c; CONDUCTOR (Half) SCORE, $1.00: 
PIANO ACCOMP., 75c 














—— 
BREATH CONTROL 
AND TUNING AND INTONATION STUDIES 
FOR ALL WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 
BREATH CONTROL | "8 
pins AND 
TUNING sno INTONATION STUDIES 
—- ALFRED BARTO 
WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 
SOLOISTS It's a New Collection for All Wind 
mes Instrument Players 
bY 
HAROLD W. RUSCH A most important work for individual 
ALFRED F BARTO or group training in breath control, pitch 
“om discrimination, tone and _ intonation. 


Order on approval copy for your par- 
ticular wind instrument, and if a 
teacher, to order all books for trial. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
TT hi 


™ 


Seven books published in all. 





Bb TREBLE — C TREBLE — Eb TREBLE — Db TREBLE — F TREBLE 
BASS CLEF —- CONDUCTOR 
PRICE, CONDUCTOR, $1.25: ALL OTHER BOOKS, 75¢ EACH 


,™ 
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BAND BAND 


MOODY CONTRASTS By Ira F. Vail 
A Modern Rhythm Concert Number 
Full Band, $4.50; Sym. Band $6.50 


Football Band Releases 


THE GRAND PIANO SKIT 


By James L. Tarver 
Formation of Gra:d Piano on field—60 
Players Supplemented by junior players 
to form the keyboard. 
Price. Band (Full Set of Parts) $2.00 
VICTORY CHANT By Harold W. Rusch 
This chant equally effective for football, 


basketball or other team sports events. 
Full Band, $1.25 


Bb Clarinet Solo by Hf o. Wilber 
Price, ‘Bb Clarinet & Piano 


SOUNDS FROM TREASURE ISLE 
By Geo. E. Brenner 
Valse Solo for Cornet or Trumpet 
Full Band $2.50 
Cornet and Piano .90 


CLARINET IMPROMPTU...... ' 
(On the Blues Style) 


CARRIO —Bi Ce Bi ice csitettierickentscncde teed By Pa Vv. Metcalf 
Price, Bb Clarinet and Piano ..75¢ 
pk eet ee | TE AEE eo I A, By Deke Moffitt 


Quintet (Novelty Rhythm Number) for Four Bb Clarinets, Bass Clarinet and 
Wire Brushes on Snare Drum or Old Suitcase. Price Quintet with Score $1.50 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Musical Society 


(Continued from page 11) 


the warmth and graciousness of an 
old-time favorite, Louise Homer. 
The contemporary Hindemith Sym- 
phony, “Mathis der Maler’” closed 
the first half of the program. After 
intermission Miss Swarthout ap- 
peared for a second spot, in a group 
of songs—Respighis “E se un 
giorno; Canteloube’s Bailero, Ma- 
lurous qu’o uno fenno and Brezai- 
rola; followed by Obradors’ El 
Vito. The audience was reluctant 
to let her go, and she responded 
with many bows and a number of 
encores. Mr. Ormandy closed the 
program with the well - loved 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier” 
by Strauss. 


Sunday afternoon Thor Johnson 
opened the program with the Bee- 
thoven Overture to “Prometheus; 
followed by a masterful perform- 
ance of the Dvorak Concerto in B 
minor for Violoncello, by Gregor 
Piatigorsky. After intermission the 
University Choral Union sang the 
Villa-Lobos “Chorus No. 10;" and 
the program was brought to a close 
by the world premiere of Llywelyn 
Gomer's “Gloria in Excelsis’’ with 
four soloists—Shirley Russell, so- 
prano; Tann Williams, contralto; 
Harold Haugh, tenor; and Martial 
Singher, bass. These two contem- 
porary choral works provided 
strong contrast as well as solid mu- 
sical meat; and in the minds of 
many listeners, they will undoubt- 
edly survive the vicissitudes of 
time, which cannot be said of many 
of the efforts of contemporary com- 
posers. Mary McCall Stubbins pre- 
sided ably at the organ. 

The Festival was brought to a 
close in a blaze of glory by Eugene 
Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and the vivacious Italian so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera— 
Pia Tassinari. The program was 
opened with Barber's “Adagio for 
Strings; followed by a group of 
operatic arias presented by Miss 
Tassinari — Gluck’s ““O del Mio 
from ‘“Paride,ed Elena,” “Deh 
vieni’’ from “Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart; and Stizzoso, O: Mio Stiz- 
zoso”’ from ‘La Serva Padrona”’ by 
Pergolesi. Her pure voice, musician- 
ship, and stage personality, com- 
pletely captivated the audience. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Schoenberg 


(Continued from page 5) 


believes that the unendowed may 
find the act of composing a valu- 
able practice in itself, whether the 
results are satisfactory or not. 

As a composer, he was motivated 
only once by externalities. “‘] was 
about eight years old and had had 
one violin lesson. | heard my moth- 
er discussing money with my father. 
We were comfortably situated fin- 
ancially but I believed she was wor- 
ried. So I wrote the violin part of 
what I hoped would be a salable 
sonata and took it to my teacher at 
the second lesson! That was the 
only time I ever composed for 
money!” 

“Did you always want to com- 
pose?” I asked. 

“I am not sure that I ever wanted 
to compose rather, I never 
wanted to be a composer. A com- 
poser is ridiculous! He doesn’t try 
to improve anything. I have often 
wished I could do something about 
carburetors .. . something mechan- 
ical. Or be a carpenter!” he replied. 

Mrs. Schoenberg said, “But he 
is a carpenter! See the little shelf 
for the clock? He made that!” 

Visiting in our home, he was 
delighted to see my _ husband's 
woodworking shop. “How Arnold 
would love to have this!” said Mrs. 
Schoenberg. ‘Like little children he 
makes inventions!”’ 

Among his “inventions” is a 
a game—a woodblock puzzle - 
which Larry enjoys, a holder for 
five sticks of chalk (for staff lines) 
and a method of pasting waste 
paper in layers from which he 
makes a sort of plastic used for 
fancy boxes, chessmen and other 
small objects. One box is shaped 
like a violin. 

He takes a craftsman’s pride in 
his bookbinding, pointing out that 
one book would lie quite flat wher- 
ever it is opened. 

He used to paint in oils, gener- 
ally self-portraits, ‘Because’, he 
explained, ‘I am willing to sit for 
myself and always am available 
when I want to paint.” 

I asked him when he had had time 
for all these hobbies and he replied 
that he wakes very early in the 
morning — often before five — and 
hates to lie in bed. Not wishing 
to disturb the household he occu- 
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CONTEMPORARY COMPUSERS 


Pictured above are five of the 
men who took part in an unusual 
concert of contemporary music 
which was presented in July by 
the Colorado College summer 
school. Left to right they are: Carl 


Fuerstner, Ernest Krenek, Ferenc 
Molnar, George Bavati, and Ed- 
ward T. Cone. 


Four of the above, Carl Fuerst- 
ner, Ernest Krenek, George Barati, 
and Edward T. Cone are promi- 
nent contemporary composers 


featured. Five 
of the six works presented were 
for viola and piano. The 
was dedicated to Ferenc Molnar, 
violist of the San Francisco 
Symphony and a member of the 
Colorado College summer school 
faculty. 


whose works were 
concert 


solo 


A short discussion with the com- 
posers followed the concert, mod- 
erated by Carol Truax. For our 
information we are indebted to 
Boris Erich Nelson of Colorado 
College. 








pies himself with these little ac- 
tivities. 

“Also sometimes my mind is in 
a ‘delicate condition’. I am not 
ready to put down notes, but tip- 
toe around ideas while they are 
forming,’ he said. 


Recently these delicious morning 
hours have been invaded by the 
tortures of an asthmatic condition. 
He deplores anything which keeps 
him from working, and suffers 
more from the limitations imposed 
by the disease than from the physi- 
cal effects. The condition is more 
bothersome than dangerous, ac- 
cording to his physican. A recent 
physical examination proved him 
quite sound, except for asthma but 
since then he has suffered a very 
severe attack from which he is re- 


covering slowly. 

While he has a pleasing temper- 
ament and is far from being a ‘‘dif- 
ficult’ person, he is sometimes up- 
set by the restrictions of age and 
ill health. 

I believe Mrs. Schoenberg was 
rather pleased than otherwise when 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles retired him. He furiously 
declared “I had not begun to reach 
the age of retirement! Maybe some 
teachers have nothing to give after 
a certain age, but | full 
full!” 

Schoenberg's classes were always 
in demand, and no less so in Los 
Angeles than in Berlin. But as 
Mengelberg has said, “Reger and 
Pfitzner will remain a negligible 
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Pan Plays Skis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 


ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN BY CHILDREN 
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by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 





I. For Teachers 
A GREETING TO TEACHERS 


The mailing directory of the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
consists of adult patronage. There- 
fore, this initial column of ‘Pan 
Plays His Pipes’ is addressed to 
parents and teachers, primarily. 
This column was conceived as a 
channel through which Junior 
Music Makers may find self-expres- 
sion. Encourage your students to 
read it, to ask questions, and make 
suggestions, and to use its service 
and so justify its existence. Its 
scope is described in the caption. 
Information, news, witty and orig- 
inal sayings, or creative writing 
should comprise the text of this 
page. It is desired that the Juniors 
feel a partnership in compiling the 
material. A feeling of possession 
should help them shed inhibitions 
to the extent that the adult reader 
may learn more of the mysteries 
and charm of the child mind and 
heart. The better the student re- 
sponse to this invitation which must 
be extended through you, the teach- 
er, the better will it aid you, the 
teacher. 

Whittier condensed the thought 
appropriately: 
“We need love's 

taught 

As only weakness can; 

God hath his small interpreters; 
The child must teach the man.” 


AN ACKNOWLEGMENT 

Miss Estelle Smith of Brown- 
wood, Texas, formerly of Howard- 
Payne College faculty and now do- 
ing research in the field of Child- 
ren's Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity, suggested the name for this 
column. We wanted a complete 
sentence. We wanted something 
alliterative. We wanted a very ac- 
tive verb to match the vitality of 
Junior Music Makers. 
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tender lesson 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 


The bulk of this column will con- 
sist of the most sacred subject mat- 
ter in the magazine. This editor, 
who learned how rewarding can 
be the hours spent in the presence 
of little children, in a private stu- 
dio, feels that she must refer to her 
friendship with Frances McKinnon 
Morton of San Marcos, Texas, 
whose reverence for childhood has 
been expressed with her facile pen 
in many publications. An hour in 
her presence was not only bracing, 
but a spiritual experience. ‘Mental 
equipment, exhaustive psychologi- 
cal study, and musical background 
are not sufficient to make one wor- 
thy of accepting little children,” she 
cautioned. “Always remember,” she 
admonished, as this editor launched 
her teaching career, ‘that whenever 
one is in the presence of a little 
child, one is on holy ground.” That 
keynotes the spirit of humility with 
which your new editor assumes this 
trust. Children have woven so much 
of the fabric of my life that it will 
be impossible to approach this task 
objectively. It will be a very per- 
sonal undertaking. 


LET’S CHEER FOR 
EMILY POST 

In chapter twelve of her book 
“Children Are People,” Emily Post 
majors upon the fact that “the 
world without fairy tales would be 
like a world without flowers, with- 
out birds, without sunshine.” 

“It is ardently hoped,” she rea- 
sons, ‘that those who would pro- 
tect children’s minds from untruths 
will direct their energies by point- 
ing out the differences between the 
beauty of ‘“Make-Believe” and the 
ugliness of a lie. The most truth- 
loving children are the very ones 
who best understand the boun- 
daries between the world of fact 
and the magic land of Fairy Tales.” 





Music's debt to the fairy tale and 
the legends of mythology is so sig- 
nificant that it is well for us to 
ponder how barren the repertoire 
of opera would be if they had per- 
ished. Grown-ups would miss Wag- 
ner's operas and the children would 
be poorer without Hansel and 
Gretel. 


Il. For Parents 


A PRAYER 

Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers in 
the State Handbook, published by 
the Texas Congres sof Parents and 
Teachers, 1944-1947, wrote the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

“O Jehovah, make me a better 
parent. Teach me to understand my 
children, to listen patiently to what 
they have to say, and answer all 
their questions kindly. Keep me 
from interrupting them, talking 
back to them and contradicting 
them. Make me as courteous to 
them as I would have them be to 
me. Give me the courage to con- 
fess my sins against my children 
and to ask of them forgiveness 
when I know that I have done them 
wrong. May I not vainly hurt the 
feelings of my children. Forbid that 
I should laugh at their mistakes, or 
should resort to shame and ridicule 
as punishment. Let me not tempt 
my child to lie and steal. So guide 
me hour by hour that I may dem- 
onstrate by all I say and do that 
honesty produces happiness. Re- 
duce, I pray, the meanness in me. 
May I cease to nag, and when | 
am out of sorts, help me ic hold 
my tongue. Blind me to the little 
errors of my children, and help me 
to se the good things that they do. 
Give me a ready word for honest 
praise. Help me to grow up with 
my children, to treat them as those 
of their own age, but let me not 
exact of them the judgments and 
convictions of adults. Allow me not 
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to rob them of the opportunity to 
wait upon themselves, to think, to 
choose and to make decisions. For- 
bid that I should ever punish them 
for my selfish satisfaction. May I 
grant them all of their wishes that 
are reasonable, and have the cour- 
age always to withhold a privilege 
I know will do them harm. Make 
me so fair and just, so considerate 
and companionable to my children 
that they will have a genuine es- 
teem for me. Fit me to be loved and 
imitated by my children. With all 
Thy gifts. O Great Jehovah, give 
me calm, and poise, and self-con- 
trol.” 

This prayer is too lovely for any 
parent to have missed. You share 
in a reciprocal enterprise with your 
child, for the measure of progress 
is what happens between lessons. 

Ill. For Children 
PAN AND SYRINX 

Pan was known as the God of 
the woods, the fields, the flocks 
and shepherds. He is supposed to 
have been born with a goat's beard, 
pointed ears, a goat's feet. He was 
very picturesque looking. He led a 
merry life. He was a very rougish, 
mischevious little fellow. He lived 
in caves but romped over the moun- 
tains and valleys. He loved to play 
and dance with the nymphs. He 
loved to hunt and rish. He liked to 
play tricks on people. He would 
hide behind trees in the forest and 
suddenly jump out to excite and 
frighten travellers. Pan gave us the 
word “panic.” 

While he was very playful he 
also did something very fine. Once 
upon a time there was a nymph 
named Syrinx. All who saw her 
loved her, — shepherds, fauns, 
satyrs. She loved none of them. 
She fled from all and ran so fast 
that none could catch her. Pan had 
seen her and followed her and they 
raced, but she could run faster than 
he and escaped him. However, one 
day she fled to the brook and found 
herself trapped. She said a prayer 
to the river nymphs to save her. 
They heard her prayer and by 
magic charm they changed her into 
a bunch of reeds. Pan, who was 
always so happy, became very sad, 
but he did not whine or complain 
because he could not have what he 
wanted. He made something won- 
derful out of his disappointment. 
He took those reeds and made a 
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pipe. He cut the reeds into differ- 
ent lengths and drew the pith from 
them leaving them hollow. He fas- 
tened them together with some wax 
and lifted them to his lips, and 
beautiful music came forth. Just as 
children are given names of people 
who love them so did Pan call his 
pipes after one he loved. He called 
them Syrinx, the name that had be- 
longed to his favorite playmate. 
CHILDHOOD MINIATURES 
OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS 





MOZART 

Mozart was born in Salzburg in 
1756. When he was three years 
old he sat very still while his sister 
took her music lesson. He wanted 
to play too and his father gave him 
lessons. When he was five years 
old he not only played well but he 
made up little pieces too. When he 
was seven, his mother and father 
took him on a concert tour. He was 
so good and sweet and played so 
well that he won the hearts of the 
people. He became known as ‘“‘the 
most kissed little boy” in Europe. 

When he was seven he slipped 
on the polished floor in the castle 
where the Emperor lived. Can you 
guess who picked him up? It was 
Marie Antoinnette. Little Mozart 
said: ‘““Thank you. You are very 
nice. When I grow up I will marry 
you.” 

Do you know why Haydn told 
Mozart's father that his son was 
the greatest composer he had 
known? Do you know why the tal- 
ented boy grew into the composer 
of operas like The Magic Flute, 
works for orchestra like the Jupi- 





ter Symphony, and 19 sonatas for 
the piano as well as a long list of 
big works? Yes, he was a prodigy. 
But being a prodigy is not enough. 
He wanted to do something with 
his talent. He was willing to work 
and to obey his teachers. As he 
grew older he was hungry and sick 
much of the time, but he wrote 
music that sparkles and smiles. 
IV. COMMENTS 

Among those who have expressed 
approval of the caption of this col- 
umn is Mrs. Martha Phillips. 
teacher of piano in San Antonio, 
who states: 

“T like the idea of the Pan legend 
as a basis because | see in this a 
desire. And then he did something 
with his desire. He made some- 
thing with the material that was 
available.” 

“T like the title because it is stim- 
ulating, says Mrs. Vernon May- 


field of San Antonio. 





* 
AAA ROOFING & SUPPLY CO. 
Certified Roofing 


4203 McCULLOUGH AVE. 
SAN ANTONIO 1, TEAS 
Travis 4142 Travis 3542 


M. C. BELDON, Engineer 











Fast, accurate. 
efficient 
EMB Mail Order 


Service 


Band — Orchestra — Choral 
Music of all Publishers 


@ The titles you've heard 
-we have them! 


@ The music you need now 
—we ship faster! 


@ Use EMB Approval Service 
—get the music best 
for your groups! 


Send for your 
free copy, today 


THE NEW 1949 
EMB Guide 


It lists and describes the 
tive music and teaching materials of 
ALL PUBLISHERS, for every phase 


of music education 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 East Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 




























































GESTRAM STUDENTS 


Pictured above are Julie Pren- 
tice, San Bernardino, California, 
and Arthur Bondurant, Grand Ter- 
race, California as they were pre- 
sented in their spring recital by 
Patricia Gestram. Both are 1949 
High School graduates. 

Miss Prentice received Superior 
rating in a National Honor ten 
piece program with John Carre 
officiating as judge. Mr. Bondurant 
received a Superior plus rating 
with John Carre as judge. Both are 
students of Miss Gestram, San 
Bernardino, California. 











Wicks Pipe Organs 


Custom Built Instruments 


$3500.00 and up (installed) 


Write for Booklet and Information 


Herman Boettcher 


Texas Representative 
6226 Richmond Dallas 14, Texas 


























Materialism 

(Continued from page 7) 
regress and degeneration as we ob- 
serve in the tissues of an aged hu- 
man body. No creative spiritual 
forces are at work in a civilization, 
and that leaves it in a vacuum 
filled out with the glittering splen- 
dor of mechanical tinsels. 

We think that we live in a civil- 
ized world because we have speedy 
automobiles and aeroplanes, radio 
and television. And that is true. 
But for the same reason we also 
believe that by inventing various 
mechanical conveniences we create 
a modern culture. And that is not 
true. We have lost the cultural 
values we have inherited from the 
preceeding centuries, and no new 
ones have been found. We have 
reached the age when cold soulless 
materialistic thinking replaces the 
warm-blooded idealism of the 
youth. 

Nothing reflects better the im- 
potent senility of a dying culture 
than the so-called modern music 
of the last 35 years. In its entirety 
it is a pure product of our civiliza- 
tion, and, therefore, bears all its 
characteristic features. As our civil- 
ization the contemporary music is 
urban. It has lost all its ties with 
nature, and finds inspiration, if the 
word could be applied in this case, 
in the artificially intellectual atmos- 
phere of the city. Skyscrapers, loco- 
motives, modern plumbing and ma- 
chinery found their way into the 
music of tone poems, operas and 
ballets. Thus manifests itself the 
sterility and superficiality of the 
creative artist alienated from the 
eternal source of artistic inspira- 
tion. His imagination is focused not 
on the cosmic rhythm in which the 
human soul moves’ synchronized 
with the universe, but on the exter- 
nal things untouched by man’s long- 
ing for eternity. Not the wisdom 
of heart but the cynical sophistica- 
tion of urban conventionality is the 
moving force behind the contem- 
porary music. 

Chained to the cosmopolitanism 
of the world’s cities the modern 
composer lost his touch with his 
native land and his people. His 
music is as colorless as the stony 
heart of the city, and devoid of any 
national characteristics as a ma- 
chine. So homogenuous is the lan- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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COLORTONE 
REEDS 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS: Ic will pay you to make 
the Colortone Test with your school orchestra or 
band group. Have your woodwind section play 
a selection using cane reéds, then switch them to 
Colortone Plastic reeds and have them play the 
same selection again. Make certain your judges 
do not know in advance when the group is using 
cane reeds and when they are using Colortone 
plastic reeds. This test is to judge ‘‘tone quality”’ 
and they'll find the tone quality of the cane and 
plastic reeds is so similar that it is almost impos- 
sible to judge which is which with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Gretsch Colortone Reeds have a place in every 
school woodwind section. They don’t become 
water-soaked and warped. The tips don’t chip 
and the strength remains uniform for life. In- 
sure a playable reed on cvery instrument at all 
times by equipping them with Colortone. Color- 
tone plastic reeds answer many a troublesome 
reed problem and, of course, they cost less . . . 
MUCH LESS. Every reed is accurately surfaced 
and graduated by the COLORTONE process. 


The Color Tells the Playing Strength 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY COLOR WANTED 


THE NEW LOW PRICES 
Clarinet Reeds 25c 
Alto Sax Reeds 30c Tenor Sax Reeds 35c 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
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BAND MEN, OACHESTRA MEN, 


UR MUSIC EQUCATORS 


ANTON BEK 
Associate Professor of Music, State College, San Marcos, Texas 


Anton Bek holds the B. M. and M. M 
Degrees. He is a Violinist of concert rank, 
and ts outstanding as organizer and con 
ductor for Clinic and College Orchestras 
He has been Associate Professor of Music 
in the State College of San Marcos, Texas 
for five years 


Wir do so many high school 


and college band men look on the 
orchestra with disdain? Many of 
these men, if they dared tell the 
truth, have no use for high school 
and college orchestras; still they 
call themselves Music Educators. 
How many would go out of their 
way to hear a professional sym- 
phony? Is this why we do not have 
orchestras in schools? 


In many cases where the director 
is capable of teaching strings, the 
orchestra is an additional organi- 
zation to be taught, which is added 
work at no increase in salary, and 
with little cooperation from the ad- 
ministration. It just means more 
rehearsals to fit into a full day’s 
work, especially where the band 
man is teaching in a large system 
and has no assistants or the neces- 
sary cooperation from the principal. 
He must meet string students in 
“dribbles,”” so to speak. 


However, in most schools, a pro- 
gram may be worked out, with 
some rescheduling, to save unneces- 
sary duplication of string student 
classes. In smaller schools schedul- 
ing is more difficult but still may 
be done. 


Many of these men will state 
that they would like to have an 
orchestra but time will not permit; 
yet some find time for a drum and 
bugle corps. Why not leave this 
group to the physical education 
department and use that time for 
music education? How much more 
time will an organized string pro- 
gram require than the drum and 
bugle corps? But, they say, “The 
administration wants the drum and 
bugle corps and not an orchestra.”’ 
The administration also wants a 
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basketball team and not an orches- 
tra, but where do they go to get it? 
Do they go to the band man? 

We are already taking work 
away from the athletic department 
with the football band. How much 
playing as compared to drilling is 
there in the football band? The 
extra time needed for the string 
program is worth it educationally. 
If we are to choose between the 
two, only one choice may be made, 
if we consider ourselves music edu- 
cators. 

Many high school directors admit 
they know nothing about strings 
and refuse to teach orchestra. What 
would happen to these educators 
if administrations demanded both 
band and orchestra? How many 
men whose major instrument is 
trumpet teach band, while knowing 
little about bassoon or oboe and 
other woodwinds? How many clar- 
inet majors are merely acquainted 
with the French horn and tuba? 
Take both and see what they know 
about drumming.Yes, they had some 
classes in various instruments, but 
how much can you learn in one 
year about woodwinds or brasses? 

Time does not permit a person 
to study each instrument until it is 
mastered. It is impossible to learn 
the fine points of each instrument 
in one year. One need not be psy- 
chic to know the major interest of 
a band leader, especially in smal! 
or medium-sized schools. A clarinet 
man has an abundance of clarinets, 
usually quite good compared with 
the other sections; the trumpet play- 
ers have trumpets and clarinets to 
spare, and the trombone man has 
more trombones than he needs. 

The leader should keep in mind 
that he is engaged to have a band, 
not a collection of his major instru- 
ment. The same man teaches horn, 
tuba, and drums. His job is to have 
a complete instrumentation. 

What would happen if he were 
engaged to teach band and orches- 
tra? Directors who have had train- 
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ing in strings could do as well as 
they do on the wind instruments. 
Others would be forced to attempt 
string teaching or to equip them- 
selves to the extent 
teach other winds. 

It seems logical to assume that 
if we are to have orchestras in our 
schools, the demand will have to 
come from some one other than 
the band director. If he has a good 
knowledge of strings, why should 
he burden himself with the 
work; if he is not prepared to teach 
strings how can he be expected to 
ask for another problem? 

The string man gets his position 
because he can teach band. Since 
the position pays better than that 
of orchestra director why 
he take a position which pays less? 
There is no demand for the orches- 
tra; why should he work harder 
than the next band 
bandleaders love orchestra and be- 
lieve in it enough to sacrifice their 
time and energy to have one; but 
it is much more difficult than hav- 
ing a band. Directors with orches- 
tras have to fight for everything 
they get from the administration, 
especially financial support. In most 
cases it is the parent who backs 
him up. If administrators could sell 


they have to 


extra 


would 


man? Some 
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ATTENTION Jk. and SR. HIGH CHORAL DIRECTORS 


In quest of an outstanding NEW collection arranged for Soprano and Alto? 
eview the new 


RAH SELECTED CHORAL COLLECTION 


1t once! Here is a book of seventeen unique musical numbers 
expertly and attractively arranged for S. A 


Contents includes: Light opera, Folk Songs, Classics 
and works of recognized American composers $1 00 
The biggest value in choral music. Order it TODAY! ° 


ATTENTION INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTORS 


Having troubles with Beginning Instrumentalists???? Your worries will be over and 
you'll be laying the ground work for fine instrumental and fundamental music training 
for your band and orchestra students if you order for each of them 


THE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC PRIMER 
by Traugott Rohner 
Order your review copy NOW! 
Treble clef 60c Bass clef 60c 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


509 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 











Drummers ARE Musicians! 


And here is the collection of solos that will 
prove this statement for all time. 





The Solo Drummer 
by Ernest E. Harris 
Price $1.50 


CONTAINS: 


®A Sonata for solo drum. 
Rhythmic themes developed 
and recapitulated in sonata 
form. Three movements. 
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® Other solos, duets, trios, and quartets, using various 


drum strokes with interesting standard and modern 
rhythms. 


® Novelties with Piano accompaniment. 
® Twenty-four Parade Cadences that will bring new 
life to any marching band. 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS USE 


—*k 


Send for our latest catalogs. 
Ask about the Ricordi Choral, Band and Orchestra publications. 


GC. Kecord: § Co 


12 WEST 45th STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1808 IN MILAN NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


MILAN NAPLES BASEL LEIPZIG AULO 
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Schoenberg 
(Continued from page 13) 
quantity for the land of Scriabine. 
the land of Puccini, the land of 
Debussy; but from the spirit of 
Schoenberg the world cannot shut 
itself off.” 

It has so come about that the 
university, after all, merely freed 
the great teacher. Though his home 
is difficult for most to reach . 
miles out in fashionable West Los 
Angeles where few if any strug- 
gling young composers live, there 
is a group of disciples who gather 
on Sundays for lessons. 

One wonders if anyone in the 
history of music has been such a 
strong influence during his own 
lifetime? Frederick H. Martens, in 
“Schoenberg,” one of a series of 
little biographies published by 
Breitkoph and Hartel declares that 
Schoenberg's influence ‘transcends 
the narrowed circle of his own ad- 
herents, Egon Wellesz, Alban 
Berg, Bela Bartok, Anton von We- 
bern, and affects the followers of 
Strauss and Reger. A Ravel, a 
Stravinsky, a Malipiero have al- 
ready admitted their indebtedness 
to him.” (This was published in 
1922.) 

Last year | attended a master 
class given by the head of the Juil- 
liard graduate school, head of an 
academy of conductors and choral 
directors, worker at Tanglewood, 
Bach editor and savant Julius Her- 
ford. A member of his class asked 
this great teacher, ““To whom will 
we turn for such study as this when 
you have gone?” He replied with 
the question, ““Why do you not go 
to Schoenberg?” 

When | interviewed Artur Schna- 
bel on teaching practices, he re- 
ferred to the “Harmielehre,” re- 
gretting that the newly published 
translation was an incomplete text. 

Schoenberg's attitude toward 
teaching is very Socratic. ‘“Teach- 
ing is learning from the pupil,” he 
says. “If I teach him all I know, 
he has merely a collection of theory 
and facts. It is necessary to lead 
him to think and search for him- 
self—to find that truth which is— 
to him—the truth.” 

I told him of troubles I was ex- 
periencing with a talented pupil, 
explaining that where the boy was 
concerned I had lost confidence in 
my ability. I wailed, “Perhaps I 
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will ruin him!” 

Mr. Schoenberg's lopsided, en- 
chanting smile flashed as he an- 
swered, “No genius can ever be 
ruined by a piano teacher! From 
what I have heard, I think the only 
mistake you are making is in as- 
suming he is a genius. 

“Genius is a blessing and curse. 
In this sense: Supposing an apple 
tree knew that plums were selling 
very high on the market. It might 
say to itself, ‘I will produce plums!’ 
but it would have to go on produc- 
ing apples, for that is where its 
genius lies. 

“I think your pupil may have 
a genius for making you work 
hard, but perhaps he is not en- 
dowed with ability to work hard, 
himself. That is the great differ- 
enceence between talent and gen- 
ius. Genius fires itself.” 

In the ensuing discussion, I re- 
ferred to “beautiful music. The 
word was unfortunate. Schoenberg 
snapped, “Always you talk about 
beautiful! Why do you use that 
word with reference to music. It 
is too vague. No one knows what 
beauty is... the word means many 
things to each person and so it no 
longer has meaning. 

“Some people say that my music 
is not beautiful. If other music is 
beautiful, so is my music. But | 
think ‘beautiful’ is too poor a word 
for any serious music!” 

He had given me a card from the 
American Society for Aesthetics. 
[ held it up and looked at him ques- 
tioningly. “Oh,” he said, “We 
study this question. The society was 
organized in my house one time 
during a conclave of artists. My 
work forces me to be an aesthe- 
tician.”’ 

I asked if he belonged to any 
other organization. He _ twinkled 
merrily and replied, “Sure! Ascap!”’ 

I have hoped very much that this 
article might give a true word pic- 
ture of the personality of my 
friend with “the face of a Pierrot.” 
I do not want to distort this pic- 
ture. | want it to be as lifelike as 
possible. Yet I realize that I can 
“paint” him only from my view- 
point and as he is now. If readers 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN find discrepancies in this 
picture, comparing it with Euro- 
pean articles, I must ask them to 
remember that my picture is not 
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of Arnold Schoenberg of Vienna, 
of Berlin, of the school room or of 
the podium. 

I have known him only in his 
home and in ours, and on drives. 
I have seen him in conversation 
with a tiny, shy child; with a car- 
penter whose girl friend had just 
deserted him; with young musicians 
and with my husband and myself. 

In this intimate, friendly atmos- 
phere I have been overwhelmingly 
grateful for his friendship. I have 
forgotten long ago that he is a 
“great man,” because he has in all 
our contacts shown himself as a 


simple, friendly, kind, tender and 
very gentle and humble man. 
Tremendous integrity and sincer- 
ity have been proven over and 
over again. But sparkling through 
these heavier qualities is always 
that puckish, whimsical humor 
which delights little children, re- 
lieves difficult lessons and makes 
every visit a treasured memory. 
Yet that whimsicality has per- 
haps contributed more than any- 
thing else to the fact that so many 
ludicrous statements are attributed 
to him by people who are insensi- 
(Continued on page 30 
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BELWIN 
ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD 


Will, with the assistance of the band director or teacher, 
transform “A Class Of Beginners” into a good concert 
and marching band within a very short time. 
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BELWIN 


INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD 


Is the logical successor to the “Belwin Elementary Band 
Method” or any other beginner's book. 


BELWIN 


PROGRESSIVE BAND STUDIES 


The Belwin Progressive Band Studies are intended to fill the need 
for a practical and Well Balanced course of instruction for classes 
of mixed instruments or for full band. The material permits great 
flexibility and can be adapted to meet the requirements of any 
group. Interesting technical studies, etudes, and duets, coupled 
with arrangements of the world’s best-loved melodies and solos 
with band accompaniment, make the work enjoyable to the 
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BOWL PARADE......°.. By Carl Frargkiser 
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MODERN. “APPROACH TO SCALE PLAYING—By Carl Webber Price 40¢ 
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Musical Society 
(Continued from page 12) 
After intermission she returned for 
a second group of arias, singing 
“L’altra notte’ from “Mefistofele”’ 
by Boito; and “Id son l'umile” from 
“Adriana” by Cilea. Altogether, 
the tradition of introducing first- 
time great artists measured up to the 
standards set on previous occasions. 
The Festival was closed with the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor. This brilliant work, as it 
progressed from movement to move- 
ment, built up the enthusiasm of the 
audience; and at its close a mighty 
roar of applause and enthusiasm 
echoed through the huge auditor- 
ium which was filled to capacity. 
Charles A. Sink, President of the 
University Musical Society, took 
occasion to announce the complete 
list of twenty-six concerts to be 
given next season, as follows: Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, October 4; Nelson 
Eddy, October 9; Vienna Choir 
Boys, October 15; the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles Munch, 
conductor, in two concerts, October 
23 and 25; the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, George Szell, conductor, No- 
vember 6; Italo Tajo, November 
16; Tosay Spivakovsky, Novem- 
ber 22; Rise Stevens, December 5; 
two performances of Handel's 
“Messiah.” December 10 and 11, 
with Chloe Owen, Anna Kaskas, 
David Lloyd, Oscar Natzka, Uni- 
versity Choral Union and orchestra, 
all underthe batron of Lester McCoy. 
Carroll Glenn and Eugene List 
in joint recital, January 6; Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, Thor Johnson, con- 
ductor, January 17; the Budapest 
String Quartet in three concerts, 
January 13, 14, 15; Myra Hess, 
pianist, February 17; Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, Paul Paray, 
guest conductor, February 23; Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, guest conductor, March 12; 
and Zino Francescatti, March 20. 
The Fifty-seventh annual May 
Festival will be held May 4-7, 1950. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, and 
Alexander Hilsberg, Associate Con- 
ductor; University Choral Union, 
Thor Johnson, Guest Conductor, 
and Lester McCoy, Associate Con- 
ductor; Festival Youth Chorus, 
Marguerite Hood, Conductor; will 
participate. Soloists and detailed 
programs are to be announced. 
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SAN ANTONIO SCHOOLS 
GET MUSICAL ULRECTUR 


While music education has been 
a curriculum subject in the city 
schools of San Antonio for a long 
period of years, there has not been 
any over-all direction of this im- 
pertant aspect of the curriculum 
in terms of present-day music ad- 
ministration, at least, in recent 
years. Effective for the coming 
school year, the administrative offi- 
cials of the city schools have cre- 
ated the position, Director of Music 
Education, and have appointed G. 
Lewis Doll to the office. 


He will have administrative juris- 
diction, musically, over all the 
schools of the district. Mr. Doll 
holds the B. M. degree from Beth- 
any College in Kansas. He holds 
the M. M. Degree from North- 
western University. He did study 
toward the doctor's degree in the 
University of Southern California 
during the past summer term. He 
also played first viola in the Uni- 
versity symphony orchestra. Many 
concerts were attended in Holly- 
wood Bow! as recreation. 


His earlier teaching experiences 
include three years as an instruc- 








tor at Bethany College, his alma 
mater, and seven years as director 
of band and orchestra in the Wyan- 
dotte High School of Kansas City. 
During his residence as a teacher 
in Kansas, he also served as pres- 
ident of the Kansas Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


For the past three years, Mr. 
Doll has served as co-ordinator of 
string instruments in all of the pub- 
lic schools of Corpus Christi, as 
well as teacher of theory and assist- 
ant band director in the Corpus 
Christi High School. During the 
same time he played first - chair 
viola in the Corpus Christi Sym- 
phony orchestra under Burdette 
Wolfe. As an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity in the state, he has worked 
continuously and tirelessly in be- 
half of developing a string program 
to meet the needs of the orchestral 
movement now being advocated for 
the schools of Texas. During the 
existing year, he is serving as head 
of the Orchestral Division of the 
Texas Music Educators Associa- 
tion. 


Asked about his plans for the 














Band Men -- 


(Continued from page 17) 


the value of orchestras in the 
schools and would spend as much 
money for them as they do for 
bands, the job of the director, de- 
siring to produce an orchestra, 
would be simplified. 

A surprising fact is that band 
literature, as such, is limited. Many 
works are written especially for the 
band, but the majority of these 
compositions have little value, mu- 
sically. There are many fine 
marches and the march is where 
the band sounds best, though it 
must be admitted that a band can- 
not play marches exclusively. Most 
band music is transcribed orchestra 
literature. 

Directors who produce fine bands 
try to simulate the symphony, which 
is proper if they are to play tran- 
scriptions. Clarinets imitate fiddles; 
horns and the baritone should 
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sound like cello. Directors ask the 
players to imitate these instruments. 
Upon inquiry into the back- 
ground of many outstanding band 
men you will find that the majority 
were string men or had a thorough 
background in orchestra. Their 
bands sound like orchestras. Of 
course there are some outstanding 
band men who know little about 
strings, but these are exceptions. 


If these men produced fine bands 
in spite of their string training or 
knowledge, we could consider them 
as especially gifted. But since there 
are many outstanding band direc- 
tors who have had strings, as com- 
pared with those who have no 
string background, I believe we 
should prescribe for all future band 
directors a good diet of strings in 
all preparatory institutions. Col- 
leges turning out band teachers 
should adopt programs to train the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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coming year in San Antonio, he 
said, ‘I hope to perform my duties 
in such a way that all teachers will 
feel that we are working together 
toward a objective for 
music education in our city 


common 
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Arranged by T. L. MESANG, Past Pres- 
ident of Wisconsin School Music Asso- 
ciation. 


Contains a select group of numbers ar- 
ranged for four Bb Cornets for players 
of moderate attainments. Includes Sweet 
Genevieve, Largo (from “New World 
Symphony”), March of the Men of Har. 


lech, The Loreley and other numbers 
ideal for training the student of en- 
semble playing. 

Price 5 

Send for n Approval 


Chart Music 
Publishing House, Inc. 


506 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 8) 
i, Il, and III schools were 29, 17, 
and 18. 

Fifty per cent of the schools had 
small ensemble programs. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, and 
III schools were 73, 46, and 45. 
Boys’ quartet, girls’ trio, and girls’ 
sextet ranked above other types 
of ensembles in popularity. 

Eighty-one per cent of the schools 
had regular class periods for re- 
hearsal. The percentages found in 
Groups I, II, and III schools were 
100, 88, and 60. 

Twenty-two per cent of the 
schools used an activities period 
for rehearsal. The percentages 
found in Groups I, II, and III 
schools were 14, 14, and 34. 

Seventeen per cent of the schools 
had rehearsals outside of school 


hours. The percentages found in 
Groups I, Il, and III schools were 
18, 18, and 16. 


Seventy-four per cent of the 
schools had five and six periods 
of rehearsals per week. The per- 
centages found in Groups I, II, and 
III schools were 83, 79, and 63. A 
small percentage of 13 rehearsed 
three times per week. 


In all choruses except boys’ 
chorus, the largest percentage of 
schools gave one unit of credit, 
with the next largest percentage 
of schools giving one-half unit of 
credit. In boys’ chorus one-half unit 
of credit was given more frequently. 
The percentage of schools giving 
one unit and one-half unit respec- 
tively by choruses were: a cappella 
chorus, 63 and 37; mixed chorus, 
60 and 32; girls’ chorus, 53 and 36; 
and boys chorus, 39 and 50. 
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Place your Uniform problem in our hands. Nearly 
a century of experience, and our reputation, are 
your guide when investing your Uniform Dollar. 
Please mention colors and quantity desired when 
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Sixty-six schools reported having 
a junior high school choral pro- 
gram. The four types of choruses 
appeared with the following per- 
centages: a cappella chorus, 3; 
mixed chorus, 52; girls’ chorus, 58; 
boys chorus, 17; ensembles, 17. 

The median number of suitable 
choral pieces found in school choral 
libraries was 42. The median num- 
ber found in Groups I, II, and III 
schools respectively was 107, 40, 
and 33. 

The median number of perform- 
ances given per year by schools 
was 10. The median number of 
performances in Groups I, Il, and 
III schools was 14, 10, and 6. 

Thirty-four per cent of the 
schools participated in contests, 
clinics, and festivals. The percent- 
ages in Groups I, II, and III schools 
were 41, 37, and 29. 


Thirteen per cent of the schools 
participated only in clinics and fes- 
tivals. The percentages in Groups 
I, If, and III schools were 36, 10, 
and 6. 

Twenty per cent of the schools 
participated in contests only. The 
percentages in Groups I, Il, and 
III schools were 9, 20, and 27. 

Thirty-four per cent was the 
median for previous musical train- 
ing of choral members. The median 
percentages in Groups I, Il, and III 
schools were 40, 37, and 30. 


The median percentage for those 
who continued study in choral 
music after graduation was 19. The 
median percentages in Groups I, 
II, and III schools were 30, 18, 
and 16. 


One hundred percent of the 
schools used select voices in their 
a cappella choruses, 44 per cent 
in mixed choruses, 34 per cent in 
girls’ choruses, and 25 per cent 
in boys’ choruses. 

Forty-one per cent of the 
choruses in the schools were vested. 
The percentages of choruses vested 
in Groups I, II, and III schools were 
59, 39, and 34. 

Twenty was the median per cent 
of choral students belonging to 
other musical organizations. The 
median percentages in Groups I, II, 
and III schools were 11, 16, and 26. 

Twelve per cent of the teachers 
of choral music had a master’s de- 
gree with a major or minor in music 
or music education. The percent- 
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ages in Groups I, II, and III were 
27, 8, and 9. 


Forty-five per cent of the teach- 
ers of choral music had done gradu- 
ate work in music or music edu- 
cation. The percentages in Groups 
I, II, and III schools were 59, 48, 
and 36. 


Thirty per cent of the teachers 
of choral music had only the bac- 
calaureate degree. The percentages 
in Groups I, II, and III schools were 
9, 38, and 32. 


Thirteen per cent of the teachers 
of choral music did not have a de- 
gree with a major or minor in music 
or music education. 

The reasons and percentages 
given by schools for lack of choral 
programs were: no teacher, 73; 
lack of finances, 40; lack of stu- 
dent interest, 7; lack of administra- 
tive interest, 7; other reasons, 9. 


The median number of years of 
teaching experience for choral 
teachers was 8. The median nur- 
ber in Groups I, II, and III schoo!s 
were 12, 7, and 6. The mode for 
teaching experience was one to two 
years of experience. 


Seventeen per cent of the choral 
teachers taught only choral music. 
The percentages in Groups I, II, 
and III schools were 55, 12 and 6. 


Fifty per cent of the choral teach- 
ers taught choral music and other 
riusic subjects. The percentages in 
Groups I, II, and III schools were 
41, 52, and 52. 


Twenty-nine percent of the choral 
teachers taught academic subjects 
in addition to music subjects. The 
percentages in Groups I, Il, and 
III schools were 5, 31, and 38. 


The validity of this study as a 
representation of all the senior high 
schools of Texas, in the opinion 
of the writer, can be assumed for 
the following reasons: the distribu- 
tion of responses according to areas 
correspond closely with the density 
of the population; the distribution 
of responses according to groups 
corresponded in similar proportion 
to enrollment groups. A high con- 
sistency was shown in the statistics 
of all the phases of problems: In 
most phases of the study, the 
schools in Group I showed the high- 
est development in their choral pro- 
grams, while the schools in Group 
III showed the least development. 
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OSCAR J. FOX, 
SUNG WRITER 
ON THE COVER 

In 1894 Mr. Fox was taken to 
San Antonio where he experienced 
his first contact with city life, at- 
tending public school and pursuing 
his musical studies. In 1896 he left 
San Antonio for Zurich, Switzer- 
land, where he attended the Mu- 
nicipal School of Music, returning 
to Texas in 1899. After one year's 
residence in Galveston, Mr. Fox 
resumed his musical studies—this 
time in New York City, returning 
to Galveston in 1902, and two years 
later moving to San Antonio. Since 
then the Alamo City has been his 
permanent home with the excep- 
tion of two years (1928 - 1930) 
spent in Dallas, and occasional vis- 
its to New York City for addi- 
tional study and for conferences 
with his publishers. 

The move to Dallas made it 
necessary for Mr. Fox to relin- 
quish his activities at the Univer- 
sity of Texas where he served 
from 1925 to 1928 as Director of 
Men's and Girls’ Glee Clubs, and 
the University Choral Society. Mr. 
Fox recalls with pleasure his con- 
cert tours with these organizations. 
Each program featured a group of 
his traditional Cowboy-Ballads ar- 
ranged especially for the boys who 
seemed always to delight in singing 
them. In like manner, the audiences 
received them with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fox has been designated as 
“An Interpreter of America,’ and 


his medium has always been songs. 
In his ““The Hills of Home,’ “My 
Heart is A Silent Violin,” “White 
In the Moon the Long Road Lies,” 
“The Tempest,” “Gain and the 
River’ and many others, Mr. Fox 
has attained eloquent heights of 
emotional and dramatic vocal ex- 
pression. A strong union between 
music and verse is a characteristic 
of this composer. While melody 
is always stressed, many departures 
from traditional use and a sugges- 
tion of the poetic content, by tonal 
combinations, produce a musically- 
effective result. 


When Reinald Werrenrath se- 
lected ‘““The Hills of Home” as one 
of the novelties for his program, 
season 1926-1927, who could have 
forseen the remarkable success of 
this song with the singers, profes- 
sional and amateur, concert audi- 
ences, and radio fans? 


In December, 1927, “The Hills 
of Home” found its way into the 
Atwater Kent National Radio Fin- 
als, sung by Ted Roy. Again in 
1928, Kenneth Hines had the same 
luck. Since then, “The Hills of 
Home” has steadily increased in 
popularity, and now its haunting 
refrain, concluding each of the three 
verses, is familiar to a vast multi- 
tude of radio fans. This song ex- 
presses Mr. Fox's love for the hills 
of Burnet, Llano and Blanco coun- 
ties where he spent his boyhood. 
Packsaddle Mountain, situated on 
the old Comanche Indian trail to- 


(Continued on page 32) 





OUR LADY OF LAKE 
COLLEGE, SAN ANTONIO 
PRESENTS HAZEL GRIGGS 
IN MASTER CLASS 


The distinguished concert pianist 
and artist teacher, Hazel Griggs, 
born in Dallas, Texas, has just 
completed a six weeks Master Class 
in Piano for students and teachers 
at Our Lady of Lake College, San 
Antonio, where Sister M. Amabilis 
is Director of the School of Music. 
In an interview with Miss Griggs, 
the Editor found her to be a very 
affable person with the usual hu- 
man interests and other favorable 
qualities to be found in people of 
large abilities. 


Upon being asked regarding the 
nature of the instruction she gave 
at this college, she reported that 
she played three hours and devoted 
three additional hours each week 
to lectures. She stated that the sub- 
jects which were given greater em- 
phasis were: (1) Keyboard Har- 
mony, and (2) Repertoire involving 
compositions of our day. These in- 
cluded teaching procedures of the 
present day, as well as teaching 
materials. In the latter the student 
did most of the playing. 


Miss Griggs reported that the 
caliber of teachers in attendance 
upon the Master Class was rather 
outstanding. This gave her added 
appreciation of her home state of 
Texas. 
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doing equally effective concert- 
izing. 
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Materialism 


(Continued from page 16) 


guage of modern music that it is 
difficult to discern one composer 
from another. And that is also 
symptomatic of old age when mer- 
ciless time erases all distinctive 
features of personal life. 
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Rationalistic tendencies in aes- 
thetics do not represent a new 
phenomenon. We find them as 
early as in the XVII century re- 
flecting Locke's rationalistic phil- 
osophy and the momentous change 
from the medieval mysticism to the 
factual and scientific conception of 
the universe. But as long as these 
tendencies remained within the 
realm of philosophy, physics and 
mathematics, and as long as the 
thinking of the creative artist was 
not affected by them, art itself re- 
mained untouched by the cold, flat 
speculations of rationalistic reason- 
ing. It is extremely fortunate that 
the musical Baroque of the XVII 
and XVIII centuries, from Monte- 
verde and Purcell to Bach and 
Handel with its lofty pathos and 
warmblooded emotionalism was in 
no way influenced by the current 
rationalistic philosophy and the hu- 
manistic soberness. We owe to 
that circumstance the entire musi- 
cal treasury of that period. And 
it is rather significant that the sub- 
sequent styles of classicism and 
romanticism up to the post-romantic 
period including the first decade of 
the XX CENTURY FIRMLY 
WITHSTOOD the pressure of 
ever increasing rationalism, which 
in the middle of the past century 
turned to militant materialism. 
Not until the second decade of 
the XX century and the end of the 
World War I do we notice crass 
materialism in music. Universal dis- 
illusion, complete collapse of politi- 
cal and social ideals in a mortally 
sick culture, a spiritual vacuum re- 
sulting from the loss of the ‘‘credo 
quia absurdum,” and not filled out 
by the rationalistic “credo quia 
demonstrandum ", the feeling of im- 
potence and futility in preventing 
the inevitable end, formless, chaotic 
utilitarianism and commercialism— 
this is the substratum which gener- 
ated contemporary music. And this 
is what contemporary music sym- 
bolizes. What place in a Kingdom 
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of Machine could occupy an art 
which according to its nature is 
essentially irrational and emotional? 
What could it do in order to save 
its honored place in the cultural 
life of community of men and to 
adjust itself to the prevailing phil- 
osophy of its time? 

We find the answer in a com- 
plete external and internal mechan- 
ization of our present musical pro- 
duction. The hammering and deaf- 
ening noise of the machine permi- 
ated the modern composer's blood, 
and governs the rhythm of his 
music. Premeditated systems and 
theories testify the poverty of in- 
spirational creativeness. Purpose- 
tul dryness and calculated discor- 
dant harshness reflect the inner 
emptiness, the complete lack of 
ethical and aesthetic substance, and 
the horror vacui in the innermost 
of the soul. 

The mechanistic media of the 
film and radio, for which so much 
music is being written today, have 
reduced its significance to the sta- 
tus of a purely physical phenome- 
non. As a result the metaphysical 
substance of music representing the 
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cultural values of a true art and 
reflecting the movements of the 
human soul have been virtually 
erased. Hence, the superficiality of 
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Materialism 


(Continued from page 25) 
contemporary music, music for the 
acoustic centres, and not for the 
spiritual microcosmos. The super- 
ficiality of an urban and sophisti- 
cated civilization against the depth 
and wisdom of a culture. A utili- 
tarian and commercialized crafts- 
manship of an a priori shortlived 
music against an idealistic and in- 
spizvational mastership with the in- 
finite range of eternity. 

This is the inevitable final phase 
of an aged culture as we find it in 
ancient Greece of the third century 
B. C. and in Caesarean Rome. And 
it is erroneous to think that this 


transvaluation of cultural and aes- 
thetic values is a work of a few 
innovators in art, philosophy or 
political economics. It is an organic 
change following the same physio- 
logical laws as every animal organ- 
ism. It is as futile to try to prevent 
it or turn it back as it is futile to 
prevent the advent of old age. And 
that explains why there are no 
constructive forces in contempor- 
ary art which would show the way 
for further evolution. 

It is indicative that during the 
35 years of its existence modern 
music did not create a single new 
torm. All frantic efforts of contem- 
porary composers in this respect led 
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only to some more or less ingen- 
ious modifications of already exist- 
ing forms and a comeback to old 
forms of polyphony. Hence, the 
gravitation toward an extreme ex- 
tension of harmonic formations as 
a substitute for new forms, the re- 
sult being an anachronistic mix- 
ture between the idealistic form of 
the past and the materialistic means 
of the present. This abnormality 
causes the feeling of frustration and 
the gradual decline of productive 
creativeness. And no coldly and 
rationally conceived systems with 
complete disregard for the meta- 
physical element in art can save us 
from a cultural collapse so strongly 
and ominously symbolized in the 
music of today. 

The eternally old and new argu- 
ment about what constitutes the 
‘beautiful” in art can be reduced 
to two diametrically opposed views: 
(1) the idealistic, seeking and find- 
ing the “beautiful” BEHIND the 
physical sound, and (2) the mater- 
ialistic, seeing it only IN the sound. 
With the exception of Guido's dia- 
phony (XI century), the early 
stages of polyphony (Parisian 
school, XII and XIII centuries) and 
the short period of classicism (sec- 
ond half of the XVIII century) 
music was guided by the idealistic 
principle of aesthetics. Contempor- 
ary music by substituting the con- 
ception of the “beautiful” by the 
conception of the startling, unex- 
pected, unprecedented, regardless 
of its aesthetic values, turns from 
materialism to its last and final 
phase, i.e. nihilism. 

The first two decades of present 
modernism (approximately from 
1915 till 1935) are marked by a 
violent destructivism, which com- 
pletely destroyed the horizontal and 
the vertical functionalism in chor- 
dal structure. Also all conventional 
forms, without which no organized 
art can exist and develop, have 
been greatly shattered. That period 
of chaotic and uncontrolled by any 
ethical or aesthetic principles ex- 
perimenting produced a host of 
composers whose names and music 
are now, after a sensational start, 
covered with a thicker layer of dust 
than the names of the dii minores 
of the past centuries. Not without 
fault in the rapid spreading of these 
blindly destructive forces is the 


musical critique of that time, which 
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fostered and propagandized mod- 
ernism because it was incompetent 
and fearful of appearing reaction- 
ary in a time when half of the 
world was shaken by political and 
social revolutions. That period of 
insanity and revolutionary hysteria 
—a well known phenomenon in the 
history of mass upheaveals — left 
music of the last millenium in sham- 
bles. For the first time in history 
continuity between two successive 
styles has been completely dis- 
rupted. And because agony of a 
dying organism distorts beyond 
recognition its physical and spir- 
itual physiognomy, our present 
modernism shows unmistakable 
signs of the approaching end. Life 
manifests itself in the alternate 
change of suspense and resolu- 
tion. Only death is an eternal sus- 
pense. This is vividly expressed in 
the symbolic language of modern 
harmony. 


3 
Around 1935 the orgy of cynical 
and often senseless destruction 


stopped because it ceased to be 
sensational and became annoyingly 
monotonous. And when at that 
time modernism tried to consoli- 
date its achievements it found itself 
in a blind alley of purely negative 
values, from where the only way 
out was to turn around and to pick 
up gradually the discarded thread 
of continuity with the past. By that 
time the modernists learned a few 
lessons such as: (1) a chord is only 
as long a dissonance as it is con- 
fronted with its antipole, the con- 
sonance, and not longer; (2) per- 
petually dissonant music is as gray, 
colorless and one-sided as perpetu- 
ally consonant music; (3) excessive 
use of playtonality leads to an ex- 
tinction of tonal perception at all, 
and creates in the final analysis the 
effect of blurred monotonality; (4) 
rhythm of the mechanized material 
world is not the rhythm of eternal 
life, not the manifestation of the 
vibrant human soul, but only the 
expression of an external physical 
motion; (5) our physiological per- 
ception and psychological apper- 
ception of tonal material have their 
limits, which lie within the boun- 
daries of their tonal accessibility 
and aesthetic acceptability; and 6) 
externalism is a symptom of an in- 
ferior art and of an infantilism of 
a newly born or overmature and 
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dying culture. 

Thus contemporary music shows 
three clearly discernible tendencies. 
The first, on the extreme left wing, 
is represented by a few composers 
with preconceived systems formed 
on the basis of some arbitrary and 
rather primitive mathematical cal- 
culations or on a series of equally 
arbitrary “do nots.’ And although 
two millenia of recorded history of 
music do not show a single work 
of significance created according to 
« ready made recipe, they stub- 
bornly and persistently cling to 
their theories trying to generate 
the belief that a new era in art can 
be born not within the depths of a 
new cultural and spiritual move- 
ment, but in a purely rational way. 
These composers deserve respect 
and... pity. Respect—because they 
sacrifice artistic and material suc- 
cess in favor of their convictions; 
pity—because they do not realize 
that their efforts are nothing else 
than a sort of escapism uncon- 
sciously aimed at averting the mer- 
ciless and unescapable pace of his- 
tory with its final verdict against 
which there is no appeal. 

(Continued on page 3 
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WHAT MAKES THE 
SUPERIOR PUPIL? 


LaSalle Spier was in a relaxed 
mood as he put away a large pile 
of orchestral scores which he had 
been writing, stood up, and’ looked 
out his studio window on one of 
the loveliest sections of Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Spier was standing beside 
him. They are that rare thing in 
Washington — born Washington- 
ians. 

“You are chairman of one of 
the Guild's largest chapters, and 
have done a great deal of judging 
in other centers, too, Mr. Spier. 
What would you say is most im- 
portant in turning out pupils cap- 
able of being rated ‘superior?’ 

“When judging, I find that the 
musical pupils are lacking in tech- 
nique and those with technical pro- 
ficiency lack musicality, but a truly 
superior pupil must have both,” he 
replied. 

‘To maintain a pupil on the su- 
perior level there must first be a 
basic technical assurance based on 
the 18 muscular movements: verti- 
cal movement from the waist comes 
first, then full arm stroke, forearm 
stroke, hand stroke, finger stroke, 
vertical movements from the shoul- 
der, elbow, wrist and knuckle, five 
vertical movements from the same 
joints, forearm rotation, impulse 
through the arm, vertical move- 
ments from hip, knees and ankles. 
I give all pupils the five branches 
of technique, namely, scales, chords, 
arpeggios, octaves and trills, and 
develop all five simultaneously and 
continually. A pupil should have a 
reasonable amount of Czerny or 
similar material as a connecting 
link between the purest technique 
and musical composition. 


‘Another absolute ‘must’ is Bach. 
It develops independence of hands. 
Pupils must play each hand sep- 
arately as this trains the ear in 
hearing independent voices and 
thinking polyphonically. It estab- 
lishes the habit of memorizing 
hands separately, too. This carries 
over into difficult spots in other 
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types of composition. 

‘The next ‘must’ is the Late Clas- 
sic compositions—Clementi, Kulah, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven. This 
accustoms the pupil to learning 
more complicated, philosophical, in- 
tellectual music where attention to 
form is of paramount importance. 
The Romantic period develops in- 
dividuality, emotional control, style, 
and the modern bracket is good 
for the imagination. Theoretical 
branches should be pursued with 
all pupils. 

“All of this, accomplished on a 


high plane, makes the superior 

pupil.” ee 

WHY HAVE RECORDING 
DEVICES? 


Bert Powell, when interviewed, 
had just finished a demonstration of 
a recording device for a group of 
Guild teachers at Josephine Fry's 
studio in New York. Mr. Powell 
is more than a salesman or service 
man. He is also a consultant and 
advises people as to the best kind 
of recording device for their own 
particular work. Some machines 
which are satisfactory for speech 
recording, office use, or for making 
dramatic records, are inadequate 
for singing, or flute playing; the 
most demanding need of all is piano 
recording. The latter must be the 
very best, because of the wide 
range and timber of the instrument, 
and the fact that there is constant 
change from a single melody to rich 
harmony. Mr. Powell was ques- 
tioned after the demonstration. 
“As an expert on recording ma- 
chines, do you feel that teachers 
in general have plumbed the possi- 


bilities of playbacks of pupils’ 
work?” 

“The surface isnt even 
scratched,’ Mr. Powell replied. 


“Manufacturers have not yet 
launched wide publicity, and most 
people are unaware of the possi- 
bilities within present reach. The 
marvel of having a simple, easily 
managed device right at hand is a 
never-ceasing wonder to me. I am 
with recording machines all the 


time, all kinds and types. I test 
them, evaluate them, compare them 
—and every few days I find a new 
use for these ‘snapshots in sound.’ 

“In the studio, is there any ex- 
penditure of a teacher's energy 
comparable to letting Genevieve 
hear herself play, with the teacher 
right there to point out how the 
playing can be improved, and then 
watching for the specific improve- 
ment in the next recording? Also, 
it is invaluable to teachers for indi- 
cating progress to both parents and 
pupils. Often, a parent hears a pupil 
day after day and does not realize 
that the child has progressed until 
reminded of such by hearing a re- 
cording of six months to a year 
ago compared intelligently with 
one of today. 

“In the home, baby’s first words, 
father's speech, parties, catching 
conversation when people do not 
know it, is unending fun. Radio 
broadcasts, symphonies, operas, 
sometimes historic moments never 
again repeated, can always be at 
your fingertips. An hour's record- 
ing is possible on the tape. 

“The singer, especially, can bene- 
fit, since of all musicians, this one 
never really hears his or her instru- 
ment as others hear it. The record- 
ing reveals the actual sound of the 
voice. A recording can be equally 
valuable in business conferences, 
since they constitute carbon copies 
of what was said by both parties. 
But my time is up; let me suggest 
that a demonstration on the part 
of each individual is the only way 
to obtain a satisfactory personal 
experience. “~ * * 


THE TULSA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Lucile Trimble is the manager of 
the Tulsa Philharmonic. In terms 
of attractiveness, she is all that any 
group could hope to possess. Mrs. 
Trimble is a teacher of piano and 
is a member of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. She studied 
with her mother (who was a pupil 
of Leschetizky), with Ernest 


Hutcheson and Gordon Stanley in 
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Juilliard, and also in New York 
with Isador Phillip. In San Fran- 
cisco she studied with Leoni 
Brandt. She has served as president 
of Tulsa MTA and of the Hyechka 
Club, and is now Vice-President in 
Charge of Production of the 
Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
orchestra is financed by actual seat 
sales and by contributions from 
generous citizens. However, it is 
expected that, in a short time, the 
budget will come from a per capita 
tax. 

“How did you become involved 
enough to work like this?” Mrs. 
Trimble was asked. 

“Because I haven't got good 
sense,’ she replied with a disarm- 
ing smile. “I've loved symphony 
orchestras ever since childhood and 
have always wanted to work for 
the Tulsa Philharmonic. A wonder- 
ful symphony orchestra is as near 
heaven as some of us will ever get. 
It is a complete release. 


“The Tulsa Philharmonic began 
thirty years ago and has come 
through many vicissitudes. The 
present arrangement began four 
years ago. We have a regular win- 
ter season with H. Arthur Brown 
as conductor. He is called the ‘fly- 
ing conductor’ as he conducts the 
El] Paso, New Orleans, and Tulsa 
symphonies and flies from rehearsal 
to rehearsal. There are 80 players 
in the Tulsa Philharmonic. Guild 
members will be interested to know 
that we have just put on Lemuel 
Childers’ Tabernacle Tunes. Late 
in the spring we also had Vronsky 
and Babin, the two-piano team 
who, I believe, were originally pu- 
pils of Mme. Rosina Lhevinne, also 
an illustrious Guild member.” 

“Does one dare mention any 
other symphony in Tulsa? In some 
towns, you know, there is only sup- 
port for the local orchestra.” 

“Here in Tulsa, if it is a good 
symphony orchestra it is welcome 
Periodically, we have the Dallas, 
the Minneapolis, the Philadelphia, 
and other outstanding orchestras as 
guest performers. Local supporters 
and symphonic players always at- 
tend these guest performances in 
large numbers.” 


WHAT DO SUMMER 
COURSES NEED? 


A group of Pennsylvania teach- 
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ers were discussing plans for sum- 
mer courses. When asked what 
courses they considered necessary 
in a summer course for piano teach- 
ers, they had various ideas. 


Ruth Kitzmiller Snyder of Read- 
ing: “There is a great need for an 
understanding of sonatas of inter- 
mediate grade. Everybody studies 
the advanced works, then teaches 
a too-limited repertoire to pupils. 
There is a vast store of fine easier 
sonatas that tue teachers need to 
know.” 


Marilyn Phillips of Harrisburg: 
“I want to see demonstration 
classes with actual pupils. It is 
more specific and stimulating than 
lectures. 


Agnes Matula of Harrisburg: 
“There is a need for classes on how 
to deal with talented High School 
Pupils as regard the questions of 
time, dividend interest, and serious- 
ness of purpose.” 

Eva Barber of Harrisburg: “A 
class in how to teach technique, 
not just the technique, but how to 
make the pupil do it.” 
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Composed and Arranged by 
CHARLES L. COOKE 


An exceptional contribution 
to modern music . . . for Class 
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ochoenherg 
(Continued from page 19) 
tive to his nature. The following 
incident may explain why he is 
sometimes misrepresented: 

One time I attempted to discuss 
possible improvements to the piano- 
forte. I suggested a convexly curved 
keyboard would be helpful, since 
the arms move away from the body 
in a quarter circle, and not in a 
straight line. 

Evidently, Schoenberg didn't 
want to discuss it, so he declared, 
“The piano is already an obsolete 
instrument!”’ 

Still wanting to get him to talk 
about instruments, I suggested the 
string bass could be more easily 
fingered if tuned in fifths. 

“You play the bass?” he asked. 

I said I did and told him about 
my fine old Mittenwald. 

“And can you make on your bass 
a beautiful tone?” he asked. 

I hesitated. He chuckled and | 
thought he was about to quote 
Brahms. Instead, he said, ‘““Why 
bother to tune string basses?" 

“Now,” he continued, “I will tell 
you seriously what I| thing about 
instruments’ possibilities.” 

He looked at me searchingly and 
realized | was dead serious, so he 
announced in playfully dramatic 
tones, “Do you realize that only 
a piccolo player can make a tone 
long enough to suit the size of his 
instrument?” 

I laughed but wanted to continue 
this ridiculous conversation, so 
stubbornly persisted, “What kind 
of instruments do you predict for 
the future?” 

“Oh,” he said, “Something like 
a giant cash register. One man will 
push buttons and out will come the 
symphony. Of course, the union 
will see that there are several hun- 
dred stand-by musicians 
ployed.” 

“But,” I argued, “could there be 
interpretation, with such a music 
machine? There would be no pos- 
sibility of individualistic playing!” 

Yah!" he crowed, “you're tell- 
ing me —a composer — as if that 
were objectionable?” 

On the strength of this conver- 
cation I have no idea and probably 
neither has Schoenberg of what he 
seriously thinks about instruments. 
Nevertheless I should not be at all 
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emi- 


surprised, sometime to read that 
he hates the piano, thinks the tun- 
ing of strings unimportant and be- 
lieves music should be played in a 
mechanical manner. 

Nor would I blame very much 
a writer who said such things. One 
must be very sympathetic to his 
nature to understand when he is 
serious and when he is _ joking. 
Should I again ask about these 
things, he would probably take de- 
light in mystifying me still more. 

He never jokes about music itself, 
however. And on the subject of 
teaching his remarks reveal a feel- 
ing on his part of consecration to 
that work. 

Concerning early composers he 
says, “I am devoted to them, nat- 
urally. As you are devoted to your 
music teachers and as your pupils 
are devoted to you. Mozart I re- 
vere, because he taught me form 
and orchestration. 

“There is no new or old form. 
I did not invent the canon and 
fugue which I use in my composing! 
Where form is concerned, there 
are a number of schemes. 

“I like to use canon. The main 
voice must have its accompaniment 
and the closer the relationship the 
more they ‘it. To accompany a 
theme by a mirror form is certainly 
a matter of using closely related 
material! 

“I like to write music so that it 








is very condensed. I have the apho- 
ristic manner and use devices to 
keep from unconsciously repeating 
myself. I like my music to be brave 
and precise. This is my style.” 

In June, when I consulted him 
about this article which was written 
expressly for SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN, he was glad that | 
would not write about his music, 
even though he knows that I would 
write appreciatively. 

“It is too early to evaluate any 
modern composition. We only now 
are beginning to have knowledge 
enough to appraise Bach!” 

Perhaps it is this conviction that 
has kept him from any criticism, 
on his part, of his contemporaries. 
We have discussed contemporary 
composers many times, but I have 
never known him to disparge any- 
one’s work. Nor is he at all con- 
cerned when criticism is directed 
toward his own work, whether it be 
praise or discredit. He smiles and 
says, “It is too early to tell!” 


After the Ojai Valley Festival, 
the Juilliard String Quartet played 
for Schoenberg at his home. He 
was filled with happiness to hear 
the way they played the first, third 
and fourth quartet. The second re- 
quires a voice and lacking a singer 
they could not play this work for 
him. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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EAST TEXAS 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Tyler, Texas 


The Tyler Teachers Association, 
under the leadership of Mrs. H. 
M. Overleese, experienced the 
most satisfying accomplishment in 
the history of the association. In 
addition to the studio activities of 
the various member teachers, the 
association sponsored a Bach Fes- 
tival which was staged the first 
week of May. This comprised per- 
formances by thirty-six pupils from 
the fourth through the twelfth 
grades of the public school. The 
member teachers of the association 
presented, in two recitals, students 
from the junior high school, and 
students from the senior high 
school, and students from the senior 
high school. Dr. E. W. Doty was 
an invited guest of the Festival. 
He was presented in a full organ 
recital, and he was chosen by the 
Association to present certificates 
of award to all of the student par- 
ticipants in the various recitals held 
during the Festival. 

The Tyler music teachers have 
made a significant attainment in 
working harmoniously with the ad- 
ministration of the public schools 
in granting music credits to those 
pupils who have qualified. Since 
it is necessary to pass a series of 
examinations in order to qualify 
for the credit, the Association 
administers these examinations 
through the medium of state-ap- 
pointed examiners. Mr. E. Clyde 
Whitlock of Ft. Worth was chosen 
for this task. He won the admira- 
tion of the students and added his 
usual dignity to the occasion. 

The members of the Tyler Asso- 
ciation are Mrs. H. M. Overleese, 
Mrs. Wayne Matthews, Miss Lolla 
Vanderwall, Mrs. K. H. Kilpatrick, 
Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell, Mrs. Jessie 
Deane Trulove, Mrs. Lafayette 
Wofford, Miss Francine Hatley, 
Mrs. J. J. Bise, Miss Helen Knight 
Campbell, Mrs. Louis Durst, Mrs. 
W. C. Huff, Mrs. George Wessels 
and Miss Harriet Wood. 

Several of these members, in- 
cluding Mrs. Overleese attended 
the annual convention in Austin 
during June. Their plans for the 
year 1949-1950 are also filled with 
activity. 
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Hand Men — 
(Continued from page 2] 
‘generals’ and not the 
tions. 


“excep- 


By demanding more strings of 
future band men we will have better 
bands; when the demand comes for 
the orchestra, these men will be 
prepared to take over. With a 
thorough understanding of strings 
the band man will be better able 
to sympathize with problems con- 
fronting an orchestra. 

May I urge that every band man 
take to heart, in a serious manner, 
the educational problem of the 
orchestra. Such men will, in time, 
be justly rewarded. 

. 


Uscar J. Fox 

vontinued from page 24 
ward the west, was often silhou- 
etted against a gorgeously colored 
sky at sunset. As a man, Mr. Fox, 
with his family, regularly spent a 
month each summer camping on the 
Colorado below Packsaddle Moun- 
tain in a grove of giant pecan trees. 
Here he visited with many of his 


boyhood friends. 


Merle Alcock, Kenny Baker, 
James Carroll, John Carter, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Stewart Churchill, 
Donald Dame, Nelson Eddy, Eileen 
Farrell, Charles Fredericks, Igor 
Gorin, Ross Graham, Mack Har- 
rall, Lansing Hatfield, Felix Knight, 
Charles Kullman, Nino Martini, 
Cameron McLean, John McCor- 
mack, James Melton, Robert Mer- 
rill, Mac Morgan, Jan Pierce, Chris 
Robinson, Ted Roy, Lee Sweetland, 
Conrad Thibault, John Charles 
Thomas, Thomas L. Thomas, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Richard Tucker, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath and many other 
famed singers have sung Mr. Fox's 
songs on their programs. 


During the past three decades 
while Mr. Fox was becoming a 
career song writer, he has given 
programs of his songs in all princi- 
pal cities of Texas, as well as in 
many towns and smaller commu- 
nities. Out - of - state, he has ap- 
peared at conventions of National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Na- 
tional Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. On the Pacific 
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Mme. Marie 
Alcala, noted harpist and harp in- 
structor at Our Lady of the Lake 
School of Music, returned to San 


Anna Gutierrez 


Antonio last week after attending 
a summer session of the American 
Harp Colony in Camden, Maine. 

Former student of the College, 


Mme. Alcala began studying the 
harp at the age of 13. She con- 
tinued her study abroad under Lily 
Laskine, opera of Paris; Vicenta 
Tormo, Madrid; and Carlos Sal- 
zedo, Paris and New York. 


Mme. Alcala is the harpist for 
Our Lady of the Lake College Phil- 


harmonic orchestra. 














Coast, he has appeared in recitals 
and radio programs in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seat- 
tle. 


Mr. Fox is a member of the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers; Compos- 
ers-Authors Guild; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association; a Chapter Honorary 
Member of Alpha lota Chapter 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America; 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors; Texas 
Composers Guild; and Sons of Re- 
public of Texas. 


The composer, at present is visit- 
ing his two daughters and sons- 
in-law, Lt. Col and Mrs. F. C. 
Bowen, and Lt. Col. and Mrs. R. R. 
Middlebrooks in Washington, D. 
C., from where he makes frequent 
trips to New York to attend con- 
certs and to hold consultation with 
his publishers. He is enjoying many 
Symphony concerts in Washington 





and New York. He plans also to 
attend the opening performances 
at the “Met” in November. He 
expects to return to his home in 
San Antonio during December. 


* 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY AWARDS 
BEEBE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Trustees of the Frank Hunt- 
ington Beebe Fund for Musicians 
announce the award of scholarships 
for musical study abroad during 
1949-1950, to Mary De Q. Briggs 
of St. Paul, Minn., for the study of 
composition and pianoforte; Takou- 
hi Chorbajian of Somerville, Mass., 
for the study of pianoforte; Ken- 
neth F. Gorden of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
for the study of violin; and Lee J. 
Wolovsky of New York City, for 
the study of voice and for coaching 
in opera and Lieder. 
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J . 
Materialism 
(Continued from page 27) 


The average contemporary com- 
poser belongs to the second cate- 
gory. He is drifting along in the 
atmosphere of already established 
patterns of modernism, has a defi- 
nite inclination to be an opportun- 
ist, and has no other artistic inhibi- 
tions than the fear of being sus- 
pected of ‘old-fashioned’ roman- 
ticism. This fear dominates his en- 
tire thinking and paralyzes his cre- 
ative ability. Anything which re- 
motely resembles an expression of 
i=] 
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feeling is carefully erased, and, in- 
stead of being the master, he is a 
slave of the modernistic technique. 
Like an ostrich he has buried his 
head in the sand of fashionable 
vulgarities and oddities, and sees 
neither the past nor the future. It 
is this category of composers which, 
being without any ethical or aes- 
thetic principles and _ traditions, 
commercializes art according to the 
demands of musical industries. They 
are perhaps the most characteristic 
and tragic symbol of a dying era. 

The third tendency calls for ut- 
most attention and sympathy. It is 
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a group consisting of some of the 
modernists belonging to the first 
and second (the latest) generation 
of contemporary composers. They 
may be called conservative or mod- 
erate modernists, which, however 
does not clearly indicate the his- 
toric significance of their work. 
Their conservatism manifests itself 
in their efforts to bridge the gap 
between yesterday and today, and 
to restore the continuity of styles 
destroyed by the iconoclastic forces 
at the initial stages of modernism. 
Common as it is in the history of po- 
litical revolutions followed as a rule 
by restorative reaction, their devel- 
opment presents a unique phenom- 
enon in the history of musical art 


Contrary to the convulsive and 
explosive changes of political forms 
of life music knows only metamor- 
phoses of styles, gradually and well 
prepared transitions with strongly 
preserved umbilical between 
the old and the new. Consequently 
each new style grew and devel- 
oped on the soil fertilized by the 
preceeding one until it has estab- 
lished its own roots. After exhaust- 
ing all its possibilities and means 
of expression it usually gave place 
to the subsequent style on the same 
basis of organic continuity. That 
explains why for the last two thou- 
sand years not find any 
retrograde movement in the life of 
any style at any time. That 
throws a significant light on those 
‘conservative’ modernists who, be- 
coming aware of the impossibility 
to advance, turned back to pick up 
the thread of the past leading to 
normal development in the future 
Unfortunately 
gives abortive never 
heals ruptures within organic inter 
relationships, and moves 
backward. Here find a 
symptom of a senile organism try 
ing to rejuvenate itself 
its fatal end. 
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Agnosticism is as 
in the period of a 
deep and unshakable faith is an in 
separable part of a growing culture 
Hence, 
and irreligious rationalism of our 
time is compared to the profound 
religious spirit of the preceeding 
cultural epoch. But art and faith 
are both manifestations of the hu- 


characteristic 
civilization as 


the pessimistic skepticism 








man soul, both are born within the 
depth of our metaphysical existence, 
and both derive their inspirational 
impetus from each other. Faith is 
unthinkable without some kind of 
art through which it reveals itself; 
true and great art never was and 
never will be anything else but the 
expression of faith. Art itself is a 
religion, and it is often difficult to 
draw a demarcation line between 
them. Was there ever a great com- 
poser, painter, sculptor, poet or 
writer whose works were not deep- 
ly rooted in the belief in a supreme 
power governing the life of the 
universe? 

It is easy to see that materialistic 
art is a contradiction in_ itself. 
Materialism is artless; art is im- 
material. Materialism and art are 
two irreconcilable forces working 
against each other, destroying each 
other and excluding each other. It 
is the eternal antagonism between 
spirit and matter, heaven and 
earth, psyche and soma. 


Since the beginning of the last 
century the struggle between these 
two forces grows increasingly fast 
in the social and political life, and 
finally explodes in its first phase 
of decision: World War I. In the 
meantime music seemingly un- 
touched by the clash of the two 
ideologies shows the cumulating ef- 
fect of the struggle in a rapidly 
progressing pulverization of. the 
tonal material and rarefaction of 
its metaphysical substance. It is the 
period of the neo- and post-roman- 
ticism. And yet from Beethoven's 
Ninth and his Missa solemnis, from 
Mendelssohn's Reformation sym- 
phony and his oratorios through 
Wagner's Parsifal, Liszt's St. Elis- 
abeth and Brahms’ Requiem to 
Bruckners Te Deum, Richard 
Strauss Death and transfiguration, 
Max Reger’s 100th Psalm, Gustave 
Mahler's 8th symphony and Scria- 
bin's Prometheus Music of that 
period is still permiated by religious 
ideals in the broadest sense of the 
word. 


Our present modernism puts an 
end to that union between religion 
and art. (Religion being under- 
stood in this case as the belief in a 
lofty and abstract principle repre- 
senting eternal truth). The faustian 
longing for eternity, the nostalgic 
feeling for the lost paradise, the 
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dynamic struggle between darkness 
and light is replaced by soulless 
emptiness enclosed in a play of 
sounds which do not say anything, 
do not mean anything and do not 
have anything to say or mean. 

And yet for those who under- 
stand the language of tonal sym- 
bolism contemporary music contains 
the most terrifying indictment of 
our times. It reflects the soul of 
humanity drifting in the ocean of 
universal chaos and amorality, and 
trying to drown itself in the noise 
of hopeless destruction. It reflects 
the state of world revolution, which 
is right here with us, whether our 
statesmen know it or not. Its form- 
lessness is the formlessness of con- 
temporary political life. Its hollow- 
ness is the hollowness of present 
social ideals, and its amorality a 
sign of complete atrophy in the 
evaluation of spiritual values. The 
lack of positive principles in the 
structure of our political and social 
life is expressed in the negative 
(disonant) harmony of modern 
music devoid of the integrating in- 
fluence of positive (consonant) ele- 
ments of basic morality. 

Thus music, with its vital centres 
paralyzed, ceased to be the medium 
through which faith and imagina- 
tion expressed themselves in every 
culture since time immemorial. It 
became one of numerous means of 
entertainment with an appeal to the 
sense of novelty, which, by the 
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time until somebody else comes 
with another equally shortlived 
sensation. To disguise the lack of 
metaphysical substance modernism 
greatly increased the complexity of 
its technique. Even an able and ex- 
perienced musician cannot read and 
hear a modern score unless it is 
actually performed, and even then 
he has to rely on the dependability 
of his performers without being 
totally able to check upon the cor- 
rectness of the tonal projection of 
the written material. The simplicity 
of greatness has been replaced by 
artificial complexity of spiritual 
nothingness, the loftiness of a cul- 
ture—by meaningless materialism 
of a highly mechanized civilization. 
More than two thousand years ago 
the same happened in ancient 
Greece and Rome when the spiri- 
tual forces of these great cultures 
gave way to complete disintegra- 
tion and final disappearance from 
the stage of history. 
5 

Art as an exponent of cultural 
values is essentially aristocratic. As 
soon as culture reaches its final 
phase and becomes civilization, art 
loses its aristocratic physiognomy, 
and becomes plebeian. Until the 
end of the XVIII century music 
and all other arts reflect the taste 
and the spirit of either church or 
nobility. The XIX century brings 
the third estate--bourgeoise--as an 
active and decisive factor in deter- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Schoenberg 


(Continued from page 30) 


youth. And with understanding, 
even in the more difficult to under- 
stand movements. 


“They are really excellent, tech- 
nically, too.” 


I asked him to tell me what re- 
cent events in his life I might report 
and he said, “I have good news 
from European countries. My music 
is being very much played and of 
course I am glad. I have been in- 
vited to lecture and conduct in Eng- 
land and in Switzerland and to 
attend my seventy-fifth birthday 
celebrations. 


“It was even arranged that a 
plane would come for me, and | 
would have enjoyed this very much, 
but have decided it would not be 
wise after this illness.” 


Among the many reports from 
Europe comes news that the 
“Gurre-Lieder” will be given in 
Vienna in September; ‘Pierrot Lu- 
naire’ will be given in Paris and 
repeated in Berlin; in Frankfort 
Am Main there was a Schoenberg 
Festival on June 26 and 27 directed 
by Winfried Zillig, a former stu- 
dent of the composer. 


The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany arranged to play a string trio. 
A trio was also to be played in 
Berlin. And so on. 


How wonderful it is that he has 
lived to enjoy the return of music 
-especially his own—to Europe! 


I was shown the cablegrams 
which he sent in response to the 
announcement of the West German 
Radio that there would be a broad- 
cast dedicated to his music. Trans- 
lated, it reads, “That I have the 
honor to participate in this festival 
concert fills me with pride and 
thankful joy for I envision thereby 
more happiness than the purely 
personal—a testimony that music 
must be free from every limitation 
if it wants to obey faithfully its 
inner—its own!—laws. For this and 
for many other things, I thank you 
most cordially.” 


The interview was over and 
characteristically he turned the con- 
versation away from his own activi- 
ties. My husband was asked about 
the progress of his garden. When 
he told about the endless stone 
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work necessary to developing our 
hillside, Mr. Schoenberg wistfully 


of friendliness, we realized again 
the elation that comes from a visit 


sighed, “I would like to do some- with this great living master 
thing like that!” our friend “with the face of a 
As we left after many expressions Pierrot.” 
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alism and socialism begin to in- 
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vade the realm of art with the de- 
mand of its democratization or pop- 
ularization. It was Germany of the 
Weimar Republic and Soviet Rus- 
sia which officially decreed the 
“socialization of music, commis- 
sioned their composers to write 
music for the “masses” and to ex- 
press in their works the ideology 
of the ruling party. 


The long and hard way of bring- 
ing up the “masses” to the cultural 
level of great art was reversed into 
a short cut by bringing down art 
to the level of ‘““Gebrauchsmusik’”’ 
—music as an utility—and Russian 
communism generated the equally 
absurd idea of music as a means 
of spreading the economic and po- 
litical world revolution. In both 
countries art was forced into the 
Procrustes’ bed of a stupidly nar- 
row partisan policy with its mater- 
ialistic conception of human history 
and destiny — ‘proletarian’ art. 
The rest of the world followed con- 
sciously or unconsciously the trend 
of our time subjecting its produc- 
tion to the process of utilitarian 
mechanization and soulless mater- 
ialization of the most sacred princi- 
ples of pure and essentially ideal- 
istic art. And since materialism is 
beyond the boundaries of ethics or 
aesthetics the result was a general 
and repelling vulgarization of 
means and expression—plebian art 
without loftiness, dignity and form. 
The outstanding feature of this 
kind of art is the lack of construc- 
tive creativeness. As all revolution- 
ary movements it has only the neg- 
ative value of destruction of estab- 
lished traditions and forms without 
the constructive ability to create 
new ones. Hence its artistic steril- 
ity—again a sign of the approach- 
ing end. 


It is only logical that in times 
like this no great talents appear to 
conclude the cycle of a culture. 
Nature reserves its forces for the 
birth of a new cosmic organism. 
with a new faith and a new strength 
for creating new positive, values in 
which the materialistic negation of 
a dying epoch will give place to 
a vigorous affirmation of a new 


life. 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 
WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 
WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Con- 
ductor, Teacher of Theory, and Music 
Education, School of Music, McMurray 

College. 


AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 


EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M.—M. Mus., M.A; 
Mus.D., President and Teacher of Piano 
Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


ARLINGTON 
HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known 


piano teacher. Winter Session—Private 
lessons and group work for pianists. 
Piano teachers forum conducted. Summer- 
Session—Normal work: Refresher course 
for piano teachers. Brook Mays Music 


Studios—M.I1., 707 Abrams St. 
AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 


of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood. 
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HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 


CANYON 

BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school 
of Music, Del Mar College. 
DALLAS 
1655 Pa- 


BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 eaten Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
Elm. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; 
1156, Class 
Studio, and 301 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale 


Ph. 
iano; City Schools. Res. 
Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 
LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 


Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 

ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Class 
piano, Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict. Studio: 305 Whittles. Street 
dress: 5210 Reiger. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 
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WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 


LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S.. M.A., Mus. D 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College 

EL PASO 

BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work 
Grade School Music; Radford School 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502 

FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
leae 


LANKFORD, Grace Ward Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist -Concerts, Arling 
ton Studio. 614 E. Abram St 1135 


Mistletoe Dr 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin Teacher of 
Voice; MCNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 


MARSH, William ] 
Director Chorus, 
versity, 3525 
Worth, Texas 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager. 421 Conner Ave 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fire Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 


Professor of Organ 
Texas Christian Uni 


Modlin Avenue, Fort 


teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi 
dent. 
TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 


Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer 
sity, 426 S. Henderson 
WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson 
GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J]. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 
HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 
HOUSTON 
FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 


Symphonic Instruments. 





GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 


Graham Music Studios Ato 
Jacinto. C-6166- Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. Permanent 
certificate by Texas State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Accredited to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. 1801 Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 
LUBBOCK 
BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 
MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


the San 


MARLIN 
SPENCER, F. H.—Supervisor of Music 
and Director of Band, Marlin High 
School, Box 288, Marlin, Texas. 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 
of Piano. 
PETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—Director of Music, Pettus 
High School. 
SAN ANTONIO 


ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—Teacher of 
Piano, Incarnate Word College. 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M., M.M., Director 
of Music Education, San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District. 

DREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Music, 
Brackenridge High School, 204 Haver- 
hill. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 


STAFFEL, Tekla S. School of Piano, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
235 Army Blvd. 


WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 
SCHULENBERG 
WENDTLAND, William — Director of 
Instrumental Music, Public Schools. 
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SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 
STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 


Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 

tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 

Division of Music, Hardin College. 
CALIFORNIA 

CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conser- 
vatory of Music, 518 17th Street, Oak- 
land. 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist; theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo oe! 7 Hilsberg, 


Lee Pattison. Ph. 5 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar—Nationally - known 
New York Vocal Teacher, Wilshire 
Fine Art Studios, 2932 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 

COLORADO 

SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, De Paul University. De Young 
Studios, 721 N. Michigan Ave. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 

Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 

TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 

ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent’’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 

INDIANA 

FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, con- 
ducting, band, orchestra, head of Music 
Department, Manchester College, 1207 


Wayne, North Manchester, Indiana. 
KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Romert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., 
Pn.D., Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Ad- 
a and guest director of festivals. 
ead of Music Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


LOUISIANA 
POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teach- 
er; Radio and chamber music experience. 
1505 Pickett Ave., Baton Rouge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Piano. 
Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 





MICHIGAN 


GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of 
Piano and Harmony. 247 North Fre- 
mont, Romeo. 


MISSOURI 
ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 
WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theere. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 
WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEW JERSEY 
EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano. 
Author of “Pianist and Natural Technics 
of Piano Mastery.” 312 77th St., North 
Bergen. 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38. James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Per'ales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence — Teacher of Piano. 
336 Central Park West, New York City. 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of I 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St. New 
York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 121st St. New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 


Street, New York City. 
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OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


STEIN, Gertrude E.—B.M., B.S., Ed., 
Ph.D. 416 W. Columbia St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


SOLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Okla- 

homa Gollege for Women, Fine Arts 
Building, 1627 South 17, Apartment 2, 
Chickasha. 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 


YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 


YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 


TENNESSEE 


JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 
West Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WYOMING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano 
and Solo recitals. Studied with Bernice 
Frost, Allen Willman, and Alexander 
Rabb. 1620 Rainbow, Laramie. 
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Method and Literature. 


For full information address: 





Myrill Struthers Kindergarten School of Music 


Clinically Proven As a Highly-Successful System of Providing Music Instruction 
for Young Children Using the Piano as a Medium. 


Mrs. Struthers is scheduling one-week engagements over America during wt 
engagements she will train large groups of Teachers in this newly-copyrighted 
method! Teachers taking the course will be fully accredited for using the Struthers 


Myrill Struthers, 666 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


































A MODERN CHRISTMAS CANTATA 





A CHRISTMAS CHORAL 


Music by DOMENICO SAVINO @® 


Arranged for mixed voices and piano accompaniment (or organ). It is also available in 


orchestration form 


The birth of the Saviour, one of the most dramatic and impressive epi- 
sodes in the history of mankind, is the theme of O, WONDROUS STAR. 


Choral groups everywhere will find 0, WONDROUS STAR an important Cantata for their Christmas Festival 


Send for FREE Specimen Copy 







ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 


FANTASY IN 


Price 75c — At Your Dealer Or Direct 


THREE EPISODES 


Text by FLORENCE TARR 
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‘HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE- 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
? A Liberal Arts Baptist College 
Clyde Jay Garrett, M.M., Mus.D., Dean, Dept. of Music 


Dr. Leo Podolsky, World-Renowned Pianist Guest- 
Artist Teacher at Mozarteum, Salzburg, Austria 
luring August 1949. Scheduled for Piano Clinic 


Howard Payne College during November. 


For Information Write: 





Qualities 


. Howard Payne College is pre-eminently an insti- 


tution for Christian Education. 


. Democracy is one of the dominating factors, the 


Motto being: “The College Where Everybody is 
Somebody.” 


. Students are in attendance from thirty states of the 


U. S., Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, and 
Asia. 


. The College is located on a beautiful Campus fac- 


ing the city’s main street being only two blocks 
from the Post Office. Brownwood has a population 
of thirty-five thousand people. 


. The buildings of the College are excellent. There 


are four new ones in addition to some ten frame 
Buildings acquired from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration of Camp Bowie. A new Library and Girls 
Dormitory are to be constructed within a short time. 


. The College has no debts. Its endowment is re- 


garded as above the average. 


. The scholarship of the faculty exceeds, by a wide 


margin, the standards set by accrediting Agencies. 


. Students may earn the B.A., B.S., B.M.E., and B.M. 


Degrees in all subjects offered in a Liberal Arts 
College. 


. The Department of Music has been one of the 


rapidly-growing Departments because of the em- 


phasis placed on same by the President. 


. The Curriculum for the Department of Music is 


set up in terms of State and National Standards. A 
Faculty of superb artists is available for Applied 
Music and Music Theory. 


Officers of Administration 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL.D 
President 


J. H. Shelton, B. S. 
Business Manager 





G. G. Dickey, M. A. 
Registrar 


2. T. Huff. Ph. D. 
Dean of College 


Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Dean of Men 
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The AMERICAN Way 
it ‘The BETTER Wey 


Whether It's 





OFFICE SUPPLIES LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES 
FOLDERS BROADSIDES CIRCULARS 
NEWSPAPERS MATS STEREOTYPES 


On a publication such ad the 
SUUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


HAVE IT PRINTED BY THE 


AMERICAN PRINTERS 


TWO FINE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 








NEW! NEW! — NEW! 


CHARLES LEE HILL’S BAND BOOK OF SWING NOVELTIES 


Includes: 8 original and arranged swing numbers. 1—Swinging on the Range. 2—-When the Work’s All Done This Fall. 
° 3—Conga Din. 4—Swing. Miss Genevieve. 5—Swinging in the Hall (of the Mountain King). 6—Stop and Go March. 
7—Time Out for Jazz. 8—Varsity Ramble. 

Also: 10 “Sport Pep-Ups.” These are designed to use on quick notice during sport time-outs. They are fast. swingy and 
peppy. Just the thing to use at the height of the game when time out is called. Each short can be repeated, etc. 10 different 
ideas, not named, but simply numbered for your convenience. 


Parts 40c Conductor $1.00 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 
AURORA (Overture)—Friebis-Chidester Full $3.50 Sym. $5.00 


An easy overture of the French music transcriptions, of which Dr. Chidester has given many to the American band reper 
toire. On the TEXAS 1949-50 INTERSCHOLASTIC LEAGUE CONTEST LIST—Class A. (National Grading Class C). Also a 
required number, 1950, MUSIC FESTIVAL IN ORGEON (Class C). 


STARLET (Overture}—Earl D. Irons Full $4.00 Sym. 6.00 


Another easy overture by the well known Texas composer and conductor, Earl D. Irons. On the TEXAS 1949-50 INTER 
SCHOLASTIC LEAGUE CONTEST LIST—Class B. You will enjoy this easy-to-read, tuneful overture. (National Grading—Class C.) 


| LITTLE BOY BLUES (Swing novelty)}—Charles Lee Hill Full $1.00 





4 
/ if A modern swing number by the “Old Swing Maestro” himself that will be a welcome addition to band libraries, for sport 
¢ ‘ events and concert encores. If you like “Charlie's” numbers, this will please you greatly. It is even better than the rest! 
LN 
Complete stocks of Band and Chorus Music. Try our mail service for 


courteous, quick and efficient handling. Experienced personnel to assist 
you with your music problems. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


| 830 E. HOUSTON ST. SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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Guild of Piano Teachers 
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Compe 


$2500 for 5 Artist Diploma Winners 
$ 800 for 8 Collegiate Diploma Winners 4 6 
$ 500 for 10 H. S. Diploma Winners EXCELLENCE 


$ 500 for 24 Intermediate pupils TOTALLING 


$4615 





$ 315 for 9 Preparatory pupils 


DO NOT send recordings to anyone until you have the rules. 
Carry out complete instructions—they are clearly set forth. 


Write: 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
DR. IRL ALLISON, Founder-President Box 1113, Austin, Texas 
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